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Lovely Lips—Fair Skin—Ripe 

Body .... And Rotten Heart! 


He nodded drunkenly. “And now I’m going 
to have you.” He reached down, fumbled un- 
der his pillow, brought up a gun. “This time 
I’m going to take you—for keeps.” 

“Of course you are, Willy . . .” She 
reached up, caught the neck of her dress, tore 
it away. He started toward her. “Let me do it 
my way, Willy,” she told him. She sank her 
nails into her side, dragged them up across 
her breast. “You never knew, Willy. I like 
to be hurt, Willy.” She moved toward him. 
“Hurt me, Willy.” 

He brought back his fist, slammed it against 
her face; she went down on her back. She 
crawled toward him. She caught him around 
the knees. He sank his fingers into her hair, 
pulled her to her feet . . . The girl fell 
against him. 

“Hold me, Willy. Kiss me, Willy 

—from LIZ 


• • • 
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ONE 


The Kill 


The girl stood on the iron cot in her cell, pressed her face 
against the barred window. The jail was a low adobe 
building set back in a clump of trees. From her window, 
she looked out into matted underbrush and shrubs. She 
tried to remember how many days she had spent in the 
hot, foul-smelling cell; couldn’t separate the days and the 
nights. 

She got down from the cot, paced the rough floor of 
the cell. A cheap blue cotton dress made an ineffectual 
attempt to disguise the shapeliness of her body. As she 
walked, her full hips worked smoothly against the shoddy 
fabric, her high breasts almost burst through the cloth. 
Her hair was black, thick and gleaming, as it cascaded 
down over her shoulders. 

Somewhere from up front came the sound of a metal 
door grating open. The girl stopped pacing, faced the cell 
door apprehensively. Shuffling footsteps scuffed down the 
short corridor toward her cell. Involuntarily, the girl backed 
away, flattened herself against the far wall. She stared at 
the cell door with black eyes smouldering, her bared teeth 
white against the redness of her lips. Her breasts rose and 
fell in increased agitation. 

The shuffling feet came to a halt in front of her cell. 
They belonged to a short, fat old man. He wore a Stet¬ 
son perched on the back of his head; an untidy thatch of 
yellow-white hair stuck out from under the brim. His gray 
shirt was stained under the arms with half-moons of dried 
sweat, his jeans were sun-bleached and clumsily patched. 
On his left breast-pocket he wore a star. 

“How’s my boarder?” He leered through the bars. In 
the half light, silver bristles glistened on his chin and 
upper lip. 

“Let me alone.” 

The old man swung a heavy key on a massive old- 
fashioned iron ring. “That wouldn’t be hospitable, would 
it, Liz? Ain’t right not to pay a little visit to my guest.” 

“You have no right to keep me locked in here, sheriff. 
I haven’t done anything. You let me out of here.” 
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LIZ 

The sheriff fitted the key into the big lock. “You act 
like you don’t understand, Liz. It’s my duty. You’re a bad 
’un. It’s my sworn duty to reform you.” 

“I haven’t done anything. You got no right to lock me 
up.” 

The fat man pushed the door open, stepped through, 
kicked the door shut behind him. He reached through the 
bars, turned the key in the lock. “Now don’t start acting 
up, Liz. I ain’t aiming to hurt you.” 

“I’m warning you, sheriff. You better not lay a hand 
on me. I’m warning you.” 

The sheriff shrugged, unbuckled the heavy leather belt 
around his waist. “You got too much high spirit, Liz. You 
gotta be broke. A woman’s like a horse. No dang good 
unless she’s broke.” 

The girl’s dark eyes followed the belt as he swirled it 
in front of him. “You lay a hand on me again, and I’ll kill 
you. I swear it.” 

The fat man swung the belt over his head, lashed out at 
the girl. She let out a low animal scream as it cut into the 
flesh of her back. -She ran to the far comer of the cell, 

. huddled there. He continued to whip her. The belt found 
her rounded flesh, brought strangled moans, left large 
welts. 

A stream of saliva glistened from the comer of the 
sheriff’s mouth. He wiped it with the back of his hand, 
stood straddle-legged over the girl. He was breathing 
heavily, his shirt was plastered to his back. 

“Get on your feet, girl,” he told her huskily. 

The girl sat huddled in the comer, her elbows shield¬ 
ing her face. She didn’t move, gave no sign that she had 
heard. 

The sheriff raised the belt, lashed down at her. His arm 
continued to rise and fall, the belt snapped monotonously 
at her flesh. Finally, he stopped. “Ready to do like you’re 
told?” he panted. 

The girl nodded, pulled herself to her feet. She stood 
before him, her chest heaving, her eyes bright with hate. 
“I’ll kill you for this,” she spat at him through clenched 
teeth. “You’ll see. I’ll kill you for what you’re doing to 
me.” 
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LIZ 

“Take that rag off,” the fat man told her. His eyes had 
almost receded behind the discolored triangles of flesh 
that buttressed them. 

She stood motionless, her dark eyes defying him. 

The fat man reached out a pudgy hand, caught the top 
of the dress, pulled. It ripped open down the front, spilled 
her breasts free. They were startlingly white in contrast 
to the sun-tanned darkness of her throat and neck. She 
made no effort to resist, stood there contemptuously as 
the old man pawed at her only covering. 

“You’ll do damn well like I say,” his voice was hoarse. 
“There’s no one knows you’re here. No one but me. And 
you’ll do what I tell you.” He tore the dress free, threw 
it across the cell. 

She was long-legged, full-hipped. Her breasts were 
round, firm and pink-tipped, her stomach flat. The white¬ 
ness of her thighs and buttocks was marred by the angry 
red welts left by the strap. 

The-sheriff wiped the beads of perspiration from his 
face with the crook of his arm, licked at his lips with a 
thick, red tongue. 

“Come here to me,” he ordered. 

The girl didn’t move. 

He took a step toward her, caught her by the back of 
the neck, pulled her to him. He could feel the soft firm¬ 
ness of her breasts against his chest, the pressure of her 
thighs against him. He covered her mouth with his. His 
lips were wet, loose. The girl offered no resistance as he 
scooped her breast into his hand, fondled it. 

“Now you’re being smart, Liz. Be nice to me and you 
won’t get hurt.” He kissed her again, then pushed her 
away. “Walk around a bit, girl,” he told her. 

Liz stood like a statue, only her hate-filled eyes giving 
any indication that she lived. 

The sheriff bared his discolored teeth in a humorless 
grin. “You must like the belt. Every so often you run 
across a woman that does.” He lashed out at her, grinned 
as she winced when the leather cut into her skin. He 
lashed at her again, she fell back. “Got enough?” 

“Got enough,” she gasped. 
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“Now do like I told you. Walk around. Walk nice and 
slow.” 

She walked flat-footed across the cell. Her hips worked 
slow and easy, the muscles in her buttocks quivering. At 
the far end she turned, started back, her breasts swaying 
with each step. As she passed where he stood, the fat man 
reached out, caught her by the arm. He pulled her to bim . 
Her body went limp, unresisting. 

“That’s more like it, maybe you are learning some¬ 
thing.” He pressed his wet lips against hers, pulled her 
body close to him, arched her back with his knee between 
hers. 

Suddenly, the girl’s muscles tensed. She brought her 
knee up sharply, sank it into the old man’s groin, His 
eyes watering with pain, he released his hold on the girl, 
sank moaning to his knees. He drew gasping lungsful of 
air. 

The girl stood over him, spit down at him. 

He looked up at her with "pain-reddened eyes. “You’ll 
pay for that trick, you devil.” He reached out for her, and 
when she stepped out of his reach, he sprawled flat on 
his face. 

The girl backed up to the cell door, reached through, 
caught the iron key ring, drew it through the bars. She 
waited while the sheriff pulled himself p ainfull y to his 
feet, stood swaying in front of her. His chin was wet with 
saliva, his eyes bloodshot as he weaved toward her, reached 
out with clenched hands. 

The girl grasped the key, raised it over her head, 
brought the heavy iron ring down on his head. It knocked 
him to his knees. A thin stream of blood started down 
the side of his cheek. He stared at her, his mouth agape, 
his eyes clouded with disbelief. She brought the key ring 
down again, knocked him to the floor. 

Then she reached through the bars, unlocked the cell 
door. She stepped ouf into the corridor, walked back to 
the little cubicle he used as an office. 

When she reappeared at the cell door, the sheriff was 
sitting on the edge of her cot, his face in his hands. He 
wiped the blood from the side of his head with the palm 
of his hand, stared at it stupidly. When he became aware 
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of the girl in the doorway, he pulled himself to his feet 
wobbily. “You should have gotten away when you had the 
chance. Now I’m going to—” His eyes froze on the .45 
she held in her hand. 

“I borrowed your gun, sheriff,” she pointed its muzzle 
at the spot where his belt buckle would have been. “I 
didn’t think you’d mind.” 

The sheriff’s face turned a murky white. His loose lips 
worked hard at a smile, missed it by a mile. They seemed 
to have difficulty framing words. “What you doin’ with 
that gun, girl? You’ll just get in trouble.” He held out his 
hand, couldn’t control its shake. “Give it here and we’ll 
just forget what happened.” 

The girl bared her white teeth in a taunting grin. “How 
would I get in trouble? Nobody knows I’m here. You 
said so yourself. I could just pull the trigger and nobody’d 
ever know who did it.” 

The sheriff wiped the wet smear of his lips with the 
back of his hand. “I didn’t mean you no harm. I did it 
for your good. This way there’s no record. You won’t have 
a record, and—” 

“You’re a liar. You didn’t book me because you didn’t 
want anybody to know I was here. You wanted to keep 
me here for your own fun. Okay, you’ve had your fun. 
Now it’s my turn.” 

The fat man shook his head weakly. His lower lip 
drooped, he couldn’t control the twitch under his left eye. 
He backed away. “Don’t be a fool, Liz. They’d get you. 
You don’t have to stay here any more. You can walk out 
now. I won’t try to stop you.” 

The girl laughed humorlessly. “What’s the matter, 
sheriff? Am I losing my appeal?” She cupped a breast in 
her hand, taunted him. “I thought you liked me like this.” 
She wet her lips with the tip of her tongue, half closed 
her eyes. “Come on and take me.” 

The fat man nodded eagerly. “I knew you weren’t mad 
at old Tom. You’re not, are you?” He took a wobbly step 
toward her. “See, some women like to be treated rough 
and—” 

The .45 boomed like a cannon in the confined space. 
The heavy slug caught the fat man just below the breast 
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bone, slammed him back aaginst the wall. He slid to the 
floor, his hands clawing at his midsection, trying futilely 
to stem the flow of red. As his eyes rolled up to her, she 
squeezed the trigger twice more. 

Two puffs of dust came from the shirt, the old man 
sighed softly, the clawing hands relaxed. He continued to 
stare up at her, but the eyes were lifeless. 

“I warned you, sheriff. I warned you that I’m through 
getting pushed around by men. From now on-it’s my turn 
to do the pushing.” 


TWO 

B-Girl 

Mickey’s place, a sprawling, peeled-log cabin set back 
about fifty feet from the dirt road, had plenty of custo¬ 
mers. A flickering neon that muttered ceaselessly to it¬ 
self spilled a red pool out toward the road, dyed the 
drooping branches of the pines that sheltered it. In front, 
there was a clustered collection of parked cars, late model 
and jalopy, gleaming and mud-stained. 

The girl stopped down the road, melted back into the 
shadows, watched the entrance for a moment.. She was 
exhausted by the four hours of steady walking since she’d 
slipped out the back door of the jail fifteen or more miles 
behind her. 

She wore a man’s shirt that hung loosely from her 
shoulders, the sleeves rolled up above her elbows. The 
pants were lapped and overlapped at the waist where she 
had draped them around her. She was grateful for the re¬ 
assuring weight of the .45 rolled up in the jacket under 
her arm. 

She stood in the shadows indecisively for a moment, 
then she took a long breath, cut across the road toward 
the' entrance. , 

In the doorway she waited until her eyes had accus¬ 
tomed themselves to the dimness. To the left she made out 
a long bar presided over by a gaunt, cadaverous man 
wearing a vest and no tie. Beyond was a postagestamp 
dance floor ringed by tables set so closely to pass among 
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them bargirls had to rub thighs and buttocks against the 
shoulders of the male patrons. 

Forty or fifty youngsters had their heads together over 
the tables and a steady hum of conversation, spiced by 
shrill laugher, spilled out into the bar room. On the floor 
another dbzen couples were glued together, swaying slowly 
and suggestively—to the rhythms of a garish jukebox 
against the back wall. A thick pall of dirty smoke stirred 
uneasily in the liquor-polluted air. 

The man behind the bar looked up from a glass he 
was polishing, stared at Liz. “Want something, sister?” 

She sidled across to the bar, leaned against it. “A 
beer.” 

The bartender put the glass on the backbar, shuffled 
over. “What were you figuring on using for money, sis¬ 
ter?” The toothpick in the corner of his mouth wobbled 
as he spoke. 

“I can pay my way.” Liz pulled a couple of crumpled 
bills from the pants pocket, held them out to him. 

The bartender shrugged, selected a glass from the back- 
bar, made a production of holding it under the tap. He 
slopped the glass half beer, half foam in front of her. 
“Ain’t seen you hereabouts before now. Stranger?” 

The girl nodded, sipped at her beer, grimaced. “Call 
that beer?” 

The barterider nodded amiably, bared his yellowed teeth 
in a grin. “That’s what we call it.” He picked up one of 
the bills, rang up 15c on the cash register, dropped three 
quarters and a dime on the bar in front of her. “Planning 
on staying long?” 

“Depends. Who would I see around here for a job?” 

The man behind the bar chewed on his toothpick, pulled 
it from between his teeth, studied the yellowed end. “What 
can you do?” 

“Hustle drinks. Anything the rest of them can do.” 

The bartender pursed his lips, pinched at his nostrils 
with thumb and forefinger. He leaned over the bar, shook 
his head at the bunched in trousers, the baggy shirt. 
“Them the only clothes you got?” 

The girl nodded. “Maybe you can help me out until I 
get some.” 
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“Could be.” He squinted at the shapeless clothes, tried 
to visualize her without them, shook his head. “Only I 
got to see what I’m buying first.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, then nodded. “Okay.” 
She picked up the glass in front of her, took a deep 
swallow. 

“What’s your name, sister?” 

“Liz Allen.” She drained the glass set it back on the 
bar. “Where do I go?” 

He nodded at a door at the end of the bar. “There’s 
some cabins around back. Use Cabin One, the first one off 
the back door. I’ll be back soon’s I get someone to watch 
the bar.” 

The back door opened onto a small overgrown path 
that meandered among four mean, unpainted prefabricated 
shacks. A muffled rumble of conversation and an occas¬ 
ional shri ll giggle rose from the darkness. 

As she stood outside Cabin One, the door to the end 
cabin opened. A boy and a girl came out, the girl adjust¬ 
ing her dress, her make-up smeared in the dim light. The 
boy staggered as she guided him back toward the bar. As 
they passed Liz, they both stared, giggled, then disap¬ 
peared through the back door. 

Liz pushed open the door to the cabin, fumbled until 
she found the light switch on the wall. A pale, ineffec¬ 
tual yellow light spilled from the single bracket in the 
ceiling, revealing a huge, badly made double bed, a mir¬ 
ror hanging askew on the wall, a half-open door leading 
to a lavatory. 

She walked wearily to the bed, sat on the side of it. 
After a moment she unrolled the .45 from the jacket, 
tucked it under the pillow. Then she settled down to wait. 

It wasn’t a long wait. Less than five minutes later the 
door opened. The bartender came in, kicked the door 
shut with his heel. He carried a yellow dress over his arm, 
tossed it toward the bed. He glared at the fully dressed 
girl angrily. “What’s the matter? Change your mind?” 

“No, but—” 

“But nothing, sister. I told you I don’t buy anything 
sight unseen,” he growled at her. “If you don’t want the 
job, say so.” 
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“I want the job.” 

“Then get those things off. You’re covered up like a 
circus tent.” 

Liz nodded. She stood up, opened the buttons on the 
shirt, slid it back from her shoulders. The man’s eyes 
narrowed at the clean line of her shoulders, the trimness 
of her waist, the round firmness of her breasts. He puck¬ 
ered his lips in a soundless whistle. “The rest of it” 

She loosened the belt, let the plants slide down her legs 
to form a puddle on the floor, stepped out of them, kicked 
them aside with her toe. 

She stood there, gave no sign of annoyance at the in¬ 
ventory he took of her obvious assets. 

“You sure been hiding some stuff, sister,” he nodded. 
“Some stuff.” He shuffled toward her. “I’ll buy it.” 

“That’s not the deal. It ain’t for sale. All I want’s a 
job.” 

The bartender grinned at her crookedly. “Now that 
ain’t the way to talk to the guy who can give it to you. 
How’s about being nice so maybe I’ll get big-hearted and 
hire you.” He reached out, tried to grab her, scowled 
when she evaded him, slipped under his arms. 

“Forget about the job. I’m getting out of here,” Liz told 
him . “Go away and let me get dressed.” 

“A teaser, huh? You don’t think you can get away with 
that with old Sam, do you?” he growled. “You’ll get out 
of here when I’m ready to let you go.” 

“I’m warning you, mister. I don’t want any trouble with 
you, but if you lay a hand on me you’ll be sorry.” 

The thin man grinned obscenely at her. “What’ll you 
do, yell? This is my joint. I’ll have you tossed in the brig 
and throw the key away.” His voice dropped to a wheedle. 
“Why don’t you be nice? Old Sam’s not the kind of guy 
forgets a friend. All’s I want’s a friendly little kiss. That 
ain’t going to hurt nobody.” 

He moved suddenly, with a speed surprising in a man 
his age, caught her around the waist. She could smell the 
foulness of his breath as he pulled her to him. He seemed 
surprised as she backed toward the bed, grinned knowingly 
as she sank back on it. 

He couldn’t see her hand as it slid under the pillow, 
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closed over the butt of the .45. She offered little resistance 
as he forced her back onto the bed. He leaned over her, 
pressed wet, slack lips against the side of her neck. 

“Cut it out, Sam,” a deep brassy voice rasped. 

The thin man stiffened, pulled away from the girl, looked 
toward the door fearfully. y 

The woman standing there was tall, big-boned, deep- 
chested. A shapeless brown dress was tied sloppily around 
her middle, emphasizing her bigness. Her eyes were hard, 
heavily underlined with make-up, while the rest of her 
face was blotchy with old, caked powder. Her lipstick was 
a red, uneven smear across her face, and a mop of yellow, 
coarse hair was piled untidily on top of her head. 

“I wasn’t fixing to do anything, Mickey. She got me in 
here, and—” 

“Get out.” The big woman’s eyes were narrowed, angry. 
She stood aside contemptuously as the thin man scuttled 
past her, through the door, slaming it after him. “Who are 
you and what are you doing here, sister?” she turned back 
to Liz. 

“Looking for a job. He said it was his place, and—” 

“It’s my place. I’m Mickey. I give out the jobs here.” 

“I didn’t know.” Liz slid her hand from under the pil¬ 
low, reached over for the pants. 

“Where you going?” the yellow-haired woman wanted 
to know. 

Liz stopped with one foot in the pants, looked up. “You 
don’t want me around here, do you?” 

“You said you wanted a job, didn’t you?” Mickey 
pursed her heavy lips, looked the girl over. “Stand up and 
let’s take a good look at you.” 

The girl dropped the pants, straightened up. The older 
woman walked around her, nodded. “Not bad. What you 
been doing up to now?” 

“On the road.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Nineteen.” 

Mickey rubbed the heel of her hand along the side of 
her jaw. “You ain’t in any jam?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“How about them marks? How’d you get ’em?” 
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“My old man. He took a strap to me. That’s why I ran 
away,” Liz told her. “Look, lady, I want that job awful 
bad. Do I get it?” 

The yellow-haired woman considered, nodded. “Okay. 
You get it.” She walked over to the crumpled pants on 
the floor, stirred them with her toe. “These the only rags 
you got?” 

Liz nodded. “He brought me that.” She pointed to the 
yellow dress on the bed. “He was going to let me wear it 
until I could get my own stuff.” 

Mickey nodded, walked over to the bed, sank onto it 
with a sigh. “Put it on.” She watched critically while Liz 
slid the dress over her shoulders, smoothed it down against 
her thighs, nodded her satisfaction. “Fits real good.” 

“This all I get to wear?” 

Mickey’s laugh was a deep rumble in her throat. “That’s 
all any of the girls wear. You got to give the boys a little 
run for their money. They get real peeved when they set 
out to cop a feel and find a pair of pants. After all, they’re 
paying for it. Or maybe you got some objections?” 

“I got no objections.” 

“Good,” the older woman nodded. She studied the girl 
critically. “Got any powder or lipstick?” 

Liz shook her head. 

“You’ll need some. And that mop of yours. Pile it on 
top of your head like mine. Them kids out there got an 
idea that’s how the movie stars wear theirs and that’s 
what they want.” 

Liz caught her thick, black hair, piled it on top of her 
head, turned to the big woman. “Like this?” The girl got 
a nod of approval. 

“You’ll do.” She pulled herself to her feet with a grunt. 
“You can start tonight. We’re short-handed anyway.” 

“HOw do I get paid?” 

“The same as any bar girl. Percentage. Keep pushing 
the drinks and don’t let no empty glasses set. If you can 
make them buy you one that’s all to the good. You get 
ginger ale and he pays for scotch. Don’t let no slow drink¬ 
ers take up space at your tables.” She patted the girl on 
the hip. “Stacked like you are, you ought to do all right.” 
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Liz nodded. “What about the cabins? That part of the 
job?” 

The big woman shrugged. “That’s up to you. You want 
to hustle a couple of bucks on the side, I got no objection. 
The cabin costs you a buck every time you use it. Only, 
dearie, I wouldn’t count too much on it. There’s too much 
free amateur stuff out there for a girl to make a decent 
buck.” 

Liz nodded. “Okay. Just so I know what I’m letting my¬ 
self in for.” She pulled the dress down tight over her hips, 
approved the effect. “I’ll get a dress as soon as I can, 
and—” 

“Don’t bother, dearie. I take care of all that. The dress’ll 
cost you fifteen. You get all your dresses through me. 
Shoes are ten and make-up five. It’ll come out of your cut 
the end of the week. Okay?” 

“Okay.” 

“Smart girl,” the yellow-haired woman chuckled. “Any 
other questions?” 

“Just one. What about that guy Sam?” 

“Him? You don’t owe him nothing. He makes another 
pass at you, cut it off for him. You don’t have to take noth¬ 
ing from nobody but the customers.” 


THREE 


Flesh Peddler 


Nights at Mickey’s Place soon fell into a familiar routine. 
The same gang of slack-lipped kids showed up night after 
night to whirl frenetically to the beat of recorded music, 
then stumble back to their tables and booths where they 
petted openly. Liz got used to the drunken fumbling of 
immature hands as she squeezed between customers at the 
tightly packed tables. 

The murder of the sheriff in the adjoining county created 
a week’s sensation. Often during that time Liz fancied 
she caught Mickey’s appraising eye on her, but the big 
woman never brought up the subject. There was much 
speculation, much whispering, but it all seemed to die 
down with the naming of a new sheriff. Liz began to breathe 
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easier, feel more secure. But with security came boredom, 
the old familiar yearning to hit the road. 

It all came to a head on a Saturday night. 

Liz was leaning against the bar when they came in. The 
taller one was dark, curly-headed, his good looks marred 
only by the weakness of his chin. He stood in the doorway, 
looked around arrogantly, enjoying the attention his ap¬ 
pearance evoked. His companion was a year or two older, 
hair cut in crew style, heavy hom-rimmed glasses perched 
on the bridge of a ski nose. His jaw was full, his lips well 
shaped. He wore a perpetual half grin. 

“Who’s the hot shot, Sam?” Liz asked the man behind 
the bar. 

Sam stopped polishing a glass long enough to look up. 
“The Gunson brat. I didn’t know he was out.” He reached 
down under the bar, pressed a button. “Mickey ain’t going 
to like this. She didn’t like Gunson hanging around. Makes 
trouble.” 

“Serve time?” 

Sam nodded, breathed on the glass, resumed polishing 
it. “Drew a five to ten a couple of years back. He must still 
owe some of it.” 

“I thought places like this were off limits to guys on 
parole?” 

“They are,” Sam agreed placidly. “Gunson don’t pay no 
mind to rules like that.” 

Liz watched the newcomer as he strutted toward an 
empty booth. He stopped on the way at a couple of tables, 
pounded an acquaintance on the back or leaned over a 
particularly attractive girl. Liz noticed that the girls will¬ 
ingly turned their stickily rouged lips up to him. Their 
escorts pretended indifference a or looked away as the new¬ 
comer kissed their girls, fumbled at their flesh. 

“Got them all bulldozed, hasn’t he?” Liz commented. 

“They’re scared of him all right. Got a right to be, too. 
Tiling he got sent up for was cutting another fellow’s face 
to hamburger, with a broken beer bottle. Them little tramps 
ain’t worth getting cut for.” 

The rear door opened. Mickey shuffled in. “What was 
the buzz for, Sam? Trouble?” 

Sam picked up another glass, held it up to the light, 
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started polishing it. “Going to be, maybe. You got some 
company. Gunson and a pal of his just came in.” He 
nodded toward the booth. “Over there.” 

Mickey swore under her breath, scowled at the booth. 

“I told you I don’t want trouble makers like that getting in 
here.” 

“You told me,” Sam nodded amiably. “Only you didn’t 
tell me who was going to keep them out. It ain’t going 
to be me* My face ain’t no bargain but I like it just the 
way it is, with my nose in the middle.” 

The big woman dug at her scalp irritably. “That kid’s 
mean clean through, and we can’t stand no trouble in 
here. You got to handle him some way, Sam.” 

“Not me,” Sam shook his head firmly. 

“Let me take his booth, Mickey,” Liz suggested. “He 
doesn’t look so tough to me.” 

Mickey stared at her, considered. Finally, she shrugged. 
“Okay. Just take care. Don’t get fooled by that baby face 
of his. He’s a bad actor.” 

“I can take care of myself. Ask Sam.” 

The bartender scowled at her, muttered under his 
breath, shuffled to the other end of the bar. 

Mickey grinned at his discomfiture, chuckled deep in 
her throat “Don’t forget Gunson ain’t Sam, kid.” 

Liz nodded, pushed her hair into place with the flat of 
her hand, smoothed down her skirt over her thighs. “He 
doesn’t worry me any.” She headed across the floor to 
Gunson’s booth, eluded outstretched hands with the ease 
of weeks’ experience. 

The curly-headed tough in the booth looked up as she ^ 
approached. At close range it was quite apparent that he’d 
been drinking. His eyes were bloodshot, his hair rumpled 
as though he had been raking his fingers through it. He 
gave her an appraising grin as she stopped at the table. 

“Well, well. Fresh meat. Hey, Doc, take a look.” 

The man with the horn-rimmed glasses looked up, gave 
her an empty smile, stared past her around the floor. 

“Friendly, ain’t he?” Liz grunted. 

“He ain’t, but I am,” Gunson grinned loosely. “How 
long you been in this crow’s nest, chicken?” He slid his 
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hand under the hem of her skirt, ran his palm along her 
leg. 

“Long enough,” she smiled amiably. She brought the 
side of her hand down in a short chop that caught him on 
the wrist. He pulled his hand back with a grunt, tried to 
scramble to his feet. She pushed him back into his seat. 
“Don’t get up for me. I’m just one of the help.” 

The bloodshot eyes were narrowed, mean. “You little 
tramp. Who do you think you’re playing games with? 
You know who I am?” 

“Never saw you before. But when I want a message, 
I’ll pick the time and place. You drinking, or did you just 
come in to see how the other half lives?” 

Thus challenged, the man in the booth snarled at her, 
tried to pull himself to his feet, got his legs mixed up with 
the table. He let his companion pull him back down. 

“Cut it out. Gun,” ski-nose told him. “She’s not worth 
it.” 

- “Nobody clips me, Doc. I’ll-—” 

Doc pulled a pack of cigarettes from his jacket pocket, 
dumped one out, stuck it between Gunson’s lips. “Don’t 
start anything here or they’ll slap you back to working out 
the rest of your time.” He scratched a match, held it to 
the cigarette, waited until Gunson had filled his lungs 
full of smoke, snorted it in twin streams from his nostrils. 

“You oughtn’t to get gay with my friend, sister. He’s had 
a bad day,” Doc told her, the half smile still plastered on 
his lips. 

“He’ll have a worse night if he tries to push me around. 
The only thing I’m peddling comes in bottles. Get that 
through his skull if you can.” 

Gunson glared up at her, then the glare watered down 
into a weak, drunken grin. “Hey, you’re a pretty smart 
broad at that. Get it, Doc?” He hit his companion’s chest 
with the back of his hand. “She ain’t selling and all the 
time I thought it came with the table.” 

“You haven’t-even got the table yet. Mickey doesn’t 
like people who take up space without paying the freight.” 

Gunson nodded his head heavily, grinned. “Okay. Make 
it a couple of scotches. One for you, too. Unless you’re 
used to champagne.” 
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“I can drink it as easy as you can pay for it.” 

The look of drunken good-nature clouded into a scowl. 
“What kind of a crack is that? You trying to make out 
that I’m a piker?” He jammed his hand into his pocket, 
brought out a thick wad of bills. “That look like I can’t 
pay for it?” 

Doc caught his arm, pulled the hand down under the 
table. “Gun, stop waving that dough around. First thin g 
you know, these yokels will start talking about the roll 
you’re flashing. We better get out of here.” He pushed 
out the table, stood up. “Coming?” 

Gunson glared at him. “Not until I have that drink.” 

“Okay, pal. Then you’re on your own. I warned you 
I was out if you started acting stupid.” 

Gunson scowled, dropped his eyes, shrugged. “Okay, 
Doc, you win.” He pulled himself heavily to his feet, 
pushed Liz aside. “Don’t you go away, sister. You and 
me got some talking to do next time.” He shoved past 
Doc, swaggered through the tables to the bar, and out. 
Neither he nor Doc looked back. 

Liz ambled back to the bar, winked at Mickey. “They 
decided not to hang around.” 

“Nice work, Liz,” the yellow-haired woman grinned 
back. “I feel a lot better with him out of here.’ 

“Who’s his friend?” Liz asked. 

Mickey shrugged her heavy shoulders. “Never seen 
him before. You, Sam?” 

The bartender shook his head sulkily. 

“They had an awful big roll on them,” Liz dropped her 
voice. “The other guy got sore at Gunson for fla shin g it. 
Sounded like he was the boss.” 

“A big roll?” 

“Big enough to choke a horse.” 

Mickey looked thoughtful. “It’s a cinch they didn’t 
come by it honest. Gunson would never think of working 
for it.” 

“Been a lot of stickups in the papers lately,” Sam 
grumbled. “Wouldn’t put it past him, none.” 

“If it’s him, they’ll catch up with him. He never had the 
brains God gave a louse.” 

“Maybe he didn’t, but that friend of his is no fool.” Liz 
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shook her head. “And Gunson jumps when he snaps his 
fingers.” She dug into her bag, brought up a pack of 
cigarettes, held them out to the older woman. Mickey 
shook her head, watched Liz stick one in her mouth, light 
it. 

“Your tables very busy, Liz?” Mickey asked. 

Liz shook her head. “Pretty slow for a Saturday.” 

“Sam, put somebody else on Liz’s tables. I want to have 
a talk with her,” she called back over her shoulder. “Come 
on to my place and rest your feet, Liz.” 

Liz looked surprised, nodded. She took a deep drag out 
of her cigarette, blew a feathery tendril of dirty white 
smoke at the ceiling, dropped the butt to the floor, crushed 
it out. 

Mickey led the way along the path past the four cabins 
to a small white frame house. Liz followed her into the 
kitchen, took one of the chairs at the older woman’s in¬ 
vitation. Mickey rummaged through a closet, came up 
with a bottle and two glasses. She tipped the bottle over 
each glass, shoved one in front of Liz. 

“I been watching you operate, Liz,” she told her. “I 
like your style. You got too much class for this joint.” She 
pushed a chair closer to the table, straddled it facing Liz. 
“Got any plans?” 

Liz shook her head. v 

“That ain’t good. You’ll end up selling yourslef out 
for pennies when with what you got you should be wear¬ 
ing furs and diamonds.” She ran her eyes over Liz’ torso. 
“These yokels don’t appreciate stuff like you got. All they 
want’s some little tramp that’ll roll in the hay with them. 
Don’t matter what they look like.” She picked up her glass, 
motioned for Liz to do the same. 

Liz sniffed at her glass. “What is it?” 

The woman’s laugh rumbled deep in her throat. “You 
don’t have to worry about it. That’s not the popskull we 
serve to the paying customers. This is private stock.” She 
lifted her glass to her lips, drained it without a grimace. 
“What do you say? Interested in my proposition?” 

“I haven’t heard it yet.” 

‘Mickey spilled some more liquor in her glass, swirled it 
around the sides. “I got a business connection up north. A 
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real big shot. He’s always on the lookout for smart girls 
like you. He’d do all right for you—nice clothes, good 
times, real high-clas men, not a bunch of little puppies 
sniffing around you all the time.” She took a sip out of her 
glass, wiped her mouth with the back of her hand. “I make 
the connections for you, I get ten percent of what you 
Inake. What do you say?” 

Liz shook her head. “Not interested.” 

Mickey shrugged, the comers of her mouth tilted up¬ 
wards in a caricature of a smile that failed to reach her 
eyes. “You’re making a mistake, Liz. You’ll end up giving 
it away here for pennies. Besides, I don’t know how much 
longer I can cover for you—” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I don’t want to worry you about it, but they’ve been 
around asking questions. I been stalling them, of course, 
best I could.” 

“Asking questions about what?” 

“That sheriff in the next county. The one that got him¬ 
self gunned in the jailhouse. They figured the one that 
did it is still around. They think it was a girl, a pretty girl.” 

“Why?” 

Mickey shrugged, pursed her lips. “It figures. The old 
sheriff liked to pick up girls on the bum, lock ’em up for 
a few weeks and use a strap on them. Got his kicks that 
way, mostly. When they found his body, the belt was off. 
They figure he was strapping some girl who got hold of 
his gun and shot him.” 

Liz took a drink out of her glass, gagged. 

“New sheriff’s been around asking if I seen any strange 
girls in these parts with strap marks on ’em. Like I said, 
I haven’t told him anything yet but I think maybe he’s 
getting wise.” 

“I get it,” Liz nodded. “This friend of yours. Who is 
he?” 

Mickey grinned broadly, emptied her glass, set it down 
on the table. “I knew you were a smart girl. He’s real 
class, you’ll go for him. They call him Nicky Gee. He books 
only the best girls in and around New York.” She leaned 
forward, dropped her voice confidentially. “With Nicky 
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looking after you, you wouldn’t have to worry about no 
hick sheriff.” 

“When do I go?” 

“Couple of weeks. Nicky’ll want to take a look at you 
himself. He don’t take nobody else’s word for it.” She 
winked obscenely. “He gets down this way every so often 
looking for new stuff. Meantime, take it easy. I wouldn’t 
want you to be getting yourself all tired out before he gets 
here.” 


FOUR 

Big Deal 

The following night Gunson was back. He scowled at 
Sam on the way in, swaggered to the same booth he’d had 
the night before. 

“I wish he’d stay out of here,” Sam grumbled. “Any¬ 
thing happens, Mickey’ll blame me.” 

“Where is Mickey?” Liz asked. 

“Won’t be back for a couple hours, she said. She didn’t 
tell me where she was going. What are we going to do 
about him?” 

“I’ll handle him,” Liz promised. 

She walked over to the booth, ignored Gunson’s scowl. 
“Break open your piggy bank?” she greeted him. 

“Don’t give me any of your lip, baby. And don’t worry 
about my piggy bank. I got more money than you ever saw 
and when that’s gone I know where to get more.” 

Liz sniffed, smoothed her skirt over her thighs. “What 
are you drinking?” 

“Scotch. And get one for yourself. You’re keeping me 
company tonight.” He caught her wrist as she started away. 
“And I said scotch. Don’t pull that stuff of drinking ginger 
ale. You can’t get heated on that, and tonight you and 
me are going places.” 

Liz shook her wrist free. “I’ll drink with you, but I’ll 
decide when I’m going places and who with.” 

Gunson jeered at her. “Maybe you got someone better? 
In this burg?” 
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“If it’s such a dump how come you’re still hanging 
around?” 

“Maybe it’s only temporary. Maybe I got a lot of plans.” 

Liz sniffed. “Maybe.” She spun on her heel, headed for 
the bar. 

When she returned with the two drinks, she set them on 
the table, slid into the booth alongside him. 

“How come a dish like you ended up in a joint like 
this?” he asked. 

“Maybe I’m like you. Maybe I’m just waiting for the 
right time to move on.” She pushed her drink in front 
of him. “Want to check it?” 

He sniffed at the glass, grinned at her over the rim. “So 
you did take scotch?” 

She took her glass back, set it down in front of her. 
“Maybe I feel like getting warmed up, like you said.” 

“Now you’re talking.” Gunson slid closer to her until 
he could feel the roundness of her thigh against his. “You 
keep acting nice and maybe I’ll break down and take you 
with me when I blow.” 

Liz sipped at her drink. “You talk a big deal.” 

“I’m not just talking, baby. I got plans. Real big plans.” 

“Like for instance?” 

Gunson’s eyes narrowed craftily. “Why should I tell 
you?” 

“Don’t, if you don’t want to. I was just thinking that 
maybe I might take you up on your proposition.” She 
made concentric circles on the table-top with the wet bot¬ 
tom of her glass. “But I don’t tie in with any small-timer. 
It’s got to be big-time or I’m out.” 

“It’s big, all right. We’re not pitching for pennies.” He 
drained his glass, set it down. “Get another round and 
maybe I’ll tell you about it.” 

Liz stared at him, shrugged. She emptied her glass, held 
out her hand. “No credit. Rule of the house.” 

Gunson pulled out a small roll, peeled off two singles, 
tossed them onto the table. 

“That roll sure has shrunk since last night,” Liz com¬ 
mented. 

“Easy come, easy go. It’s only money. I can get more 
any time. I want. As much as I want.” 
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Liz picked up the empty glasses, brought them back to 
the bar. When she came back, there were four glasses 
on the tray. “One round^ on me,” she explained. She slid 
into the booth, sat close beside him. “You know, maybe I 
did have you wrong last night.” 

“Sure you did. What made you change your mind?” 

She shrugged, reached across for a glass, appeared 
oblivious to his stare as her neckline plunged. “You’ve got 
’em all so scared. Even Mickey. And I don’t think she 
scares easy.” 

Gunson laughed, raked his fingers through his hair. 
“That’s because they know me better than you do. They 
know I’d bust the joint into toothpicks if they even looked 
cross-eyed at me.” 

Liz pushed a glass at him, watched him toss it off. “I 
guess I figured everybody around here was small potatoes 
like them. I can see now that you’re not.” 

“You’re damn right I’m not.” He dropped his hand 
from the edge of the table into her lap. 

Liz reached down, caught his hand, held it. “Not here.” 

“You starting that again?” he growled. “I thought we 
understood each other?” 

Liz shook her head. “I am beginning to like you, Gun. 
But not here. That’s for jerks like them. Not me.” She lifted 
his hand to the table. 

“Where, then?” 

She picked up her glass. “Have a drink.” 

An ugly note crept into his voice. “You’re not pulling 
that on me, baby. Nobody teases me and walks away 
from it.” He caught her wrist. “Where?” 

She winced as his fingers cut into her flesh. “There 
are cabins out back. I can get to use one of them.” 

He let her wrist go, watched her massage it. “You’re 
pretty particular.” 

She glared at him. “I get nervous with an audience. 
Besides, we do it the way I want or not at all.” 

He tried to outstare her, dropped his eyes, shrugged. 
“Don’t get sore. I thought you were pulling a routine 
on me. No guy’d stand still for that.” He picked up a glass, 
clinked it against hers. “When?” 
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“Soon’s I can get away.” She looked in the direction of 
the bar. “Then, fifteen minutes maybe.” 

“You wouldn’t be pulling a stall, would you, baby?” 

“Why should I? I’m the one that suggested it. There’s 
nothing to make me stay here if I don’t want to.” She 
finished her drink. Set the glass back on the table. “You 
want to call the whole thing off, it’s okay by me.” 

“Don’t get huffy. Nobody said anything about calling 
it off.” He indicated the last drink. “That’s yours. Want it?” 

She shook her head, watched him take it. “You sure 
like the stuff.” 

“Just catching up, baby. Where they had me for the 
last couple years we didn’t get much.” He took a deep slug 
out of the glass, wiped his mouth. “How about one for 
the road?” 

Liz grinned at him. “I wouldn’t want you to get too 
drunk.” 

“I’m never too drunk. One more.” 

The girl nodded. “Okay. I’ll bring yoir one. Then I’ll 
check out my station and go to the cabin. It’s the first one 
off the back door. You take your time about finishing your 
drink, leave by the front door and meet me there. Okay?” 

“Sure.” 

She picked up the glasses, dropped them at the bar, 
returned with a drink. “Give me about ten minutes, then 
come on,” she whispered to him. 

At the bar, she waited until Sam had finished with an 
order, signaled him over. “I’ll be using Cabin One, Sam,” 
she told him in a low voice. “Mickey said it was okay.” 

Sam winked obscenely. “Who’s the lucky stiff?” he 
leered. 

“You just wish it was you.” She slid a folded bill across 
the bar. “Just see we ain’t disturbed.” 

Sam nodded, watched the play of her hips under the 
thin fabric of her dress longingly, sighed as she disappeared 
through the back doors. He flattened out the bill she’d 
x given him, rang it up, went back to polishing his glasses. 

Outside the back door, Liz felt her way to the back of 
Cabin One. She reached down, pulled the old jacket from 
under the flooring where she’d cached it the first night. She 
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unrolled the .45 from it, shoved the coat back under the 
end of the cabin, walked around front. 

Inside the cabin, she slid the .45 under the pillow, walked 
over to the mirror, studied herself critically in the fly- 
specked depths. She wasn’t completely satisfied with what 
she saw, tucked in a stray tendril of hair with the tips of 
her fingers, studied the effect with pursed lips. Then she 
reached up, pulled out a few pins, let the hair cascade down 
over her shoulders. She was standing there when the door 
opened and Gunson walked in. 

“Getting impatient, baby?” He closed the door behind 
him, leaned back against it. 

Liz turned around slowly, turned the full power of her 
gorgeous eyes on him. “Not very. I knew you couldn’t wait 
too long.” 

“Pretty sure of yourself, aren’t you?” he grumbled. 

“Sure enough.” She wet her lips with the tip of her 
tongue, walked over to him, stood close for a moment, 
then slid her arms around his neck, pulled his mouth 
against hers. They stood there, glued together for a mo¬ 
ment, then she put her palms against his chest, pushed him 
away. “Don’t wear it out all at once.” 

Gunson pushed his hair back with an impatient gesture, 
reached for her, growled when she eluded his grasp. 

She walked to the bed, sat down on the side of it. From 
the rough night-table near the head of the bed, she took 
two cigarettes, lit both, held one out ot him. 

Sulkily he shuffled over, took the cigarette, stuck it in 
the comer of his mouth where it wobbled when he talked. 
“Look, baby, I don’t like playing games. Let’s quit stalling.” 

“Stop rushing things, Gun. Finish your cigarette.” 

He slammed the cigarette to the floor. “Look, baby, I 
can smoke a cigarette any time. If you think you can 
bring me out here and—” 

“Not very sure of yourself, are you, Gun? Ever occur 
to you that I wouldn’t have made the pass if I didn’t want 
you as much as you want me?” 

The sulky look dissolved into a smug smile. “Then why 
staff?” 

Liz shrugged. “I don’t know. I guess it’s because I don’t 
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like one-night stands.” She looked around the place with 
a grimace of distaste. “In a dump like this, especially.” 

Gunson slid his arm around her waist, pulled her close. 
“Who said it was a one-night stand? I’ll be around.” 

“You and a hundred other guys.” She slid out of his 
arm, walked over to the door, opened it, started out into 
the darkness. 

He came up behind her, reached over her shoulder, 
pushed the door shut. “What’s that supposed to mean—me 
and a hundred other guys?” 

“Just what is sounds like. Long as I work in a dive like 
this, every creep with the price of a beer thinks he has a 
right to pat me on the fanny. I didn’t think a guy like you 
would want to share with others.” She turned around, 
faced him. “I thought you’d like your girl exclusive.” 

“She better be.” He sank his fingers into her arm. “You 
haven’t been messing around with anybody else?” 

Liz shook her head. “No, but Mickey’s beginning to hint. 
There are a couple of good customers getting sore because 
I won’t let them make time, she says.” 

“Forget about her. I’ll make a strike and take you out 
of here. If she gets tough—” 

“Why not now, Gun?” 

“Why not now what?” 

“Take me out of here.” 

Gunson ran his fingers through his hair, took the cig¬ 
arette from between her fingers, took a long drag. “That 
takes money.” He pulled out the small roll of bills, held 
it under her face. “You can’t do nothing with chicken- 
feed.” 

“But you can get more. Lots more. You said so your¬ 
self,” Liz lowered her voice. “Get enough so’s we can 
shake this place and we’ll be on our way to the big wheel.” 

Indecision blurred the man’s features. He shook his 
head. “It takes time. I’m not ready yet.” 

“Not ready?” she spat at him. “Then I was right the first 
time. You’re just talk. Not ready.” she sneered. “When^are 
you going to be ready? When you’re ninety?” 

Gun tried to take her in his arms, but she pushed him 
away. “Let me alone. The only reason I went for you in 
the first place was because I thought you were different 
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from the rest out there. I believed you when you 
said you were going places. All you’ll ever do is hang 
around and scare kids who believe you when you tell 
them how tough you are.” 

Gunson lashed out with his right hand, the palm smacked 
sharply across the side of her face, knocking her off bal¬ 
ance. 

“That’s right,” she taunted. “Hit me again. It’ll make you 
feel like a big man. Go on, hit me again.” 

He stepped up to her, slashed at her face with a slap 
and back hand. His face was dull red with anger. 

“I told you not to get fresh with me, baby.” 

She stood in front of him, her eyes shining, her lips 
soft and wet. Before he could lash out again, she was in 
his arms, pressing against him, her teeth sunk into his lower 
Up. 

“You will do it, Gun? Now?” Her voice was husky, low. 

“I—I can’t, baby,” he shook his head. “It takes time to 
set a caper up. We’ve been working on one, but we’re 
not ready.” He disentangled her arms from around his 
neck, walked over to the night table, picked up a cigarette, 
lit it. 

“You’re not afraid, are you, Gun?” she insinuated softly. 

“Of course I’m not afraid. But what do you think I’m go¬ 
ing to do the job with? My fingers? That’s the big trouble 
right now. You don’t pick up a rod off a tree.” 

“I’ve got a gun,” she told him. 

His jaw sagged, he eyed her with new respect. “Where?” 

She walked over to the bed, pulled the .45 from under 
the pillow, handed it to him. He hefted it in his palm, 
whistled tonelessly. “What a cannon. Where’d you get it?” 

“What’s the difference? I’ve got it. Do we do the job?” 

“We need a car and someone to drive.” 

Liz tossed her head impatiently. “Who’s stalling now? 
There’s twenty cars out front you can take your pick from. 
I can drive. Well?” 

“Doc wouldn’t like it,” Gunson argued feebly. 

“So that’s it. It’s Doc that has the nerve. Maybe I should 
have held out for Doc. Maybe—” 

Gunson growled, dug his fingers into her hair, pulled 
her face close to his. “I don’t need anybody. Doc or any- 
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body else. I didn’t knock down a dime store on my last 
one because I was chicken.” He slid the .45 into the waist¬ 
band of his trousers. “You’re sure you can drive?” 

“Been driving since I was fifteen.” 

“Okay, baby. You’re spoiling for action. Let’s go get 
some!” 


FIVE 

Stick-up 

An unshaded bulb that swayed gently in the night breeze 
spilled an uncertain yellow light down onto the service 
station. Liz swung off the road, braked to a stop in front 
of the pump, tooted the horn. 

Through the grimy window, she could see the attendant 
scowl, fold the paper he was reading, head for the door. 
He took his time about coming out, started to leer when 
he saw the girl in the driver’s seat. The leer froze when 
his eyes made out the size of the man with her. 

“How many?” 

“Fill it up,” Liz told him. 

When the station man went to the rear of the car, 
she passed the gun to Gunson. “I’ll go in to the john,” she 
whispered. “When he comes in, follow him. I’ll make sure 
there’s no one else around.” 

Gun nodded. His face was a white blur in the semi¬ 
gloom of the car. He watched the girl cross the concrete 
apron, push her way into the small office. She disappeared 
behind a paint-peeled door inside. 

After a few minutes, the attendant walked up, drying 
his hands on a grimy rag. “That’11 be three-twenty, mister.” 

Gunson nodded, dug into his pockets, brought out the 
small roll of bills. He separated four ones, pushed them 
through the window. “You got any cigarettes in there?” 

The garage man nodded. “A machine.” 

Gunson opened the car door, followed the man to the 
office. As they closed the door behind them, the door to 
the washroom opened, Liz stepped out. “He’s alone,” 
she said. 

The station man started,. swung around. Gunson pulled 
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his hand out of his jacket pocket far enough to show it 
held a .45. 

“What is this?” the man blustered. 

.“Save your breath, mister. Get the dough out of the 
register and pass it over.” He broke off, scowled at the 
close scrutiny the victim was giving him. “Stop staring. 
You got any ideas you’ll know me the next time you see 
me, forget it.” 

“I don’t have to remember very hard. I know who 
you are,” the man snapped. “I seen you around.” 

A pinched look crept into Gunson’s eyes, hard lumps 
formed at the sides of his jaw. “That’s your tough luck, 
mister.” He closed in on the station man, pushed him 
toward the washroom door. “Get in there.” 

The man staggered back against the door* looked for a 
moment as though he was going to struggle, didn’t. His 
eyes were welded on Gunson’s face as he backed into the 
small room. 

“What do we do with him, Liz?” Gunson wanted to 
know in a low voice. * 

“You can’t leave him to blow the whistle.” 

Gunson’s eyes left the garage man, turned on Liz. He 
couldn’t control a jerking muscle in his cheek. “Risk a 
murder rap for the lousy couple of bucks we’re getting 
out of this?” 

The man came to life. “Wait a minute. You wouldn’t 
kill me. I—1 wouldn’t talk. Honest.” 

Liz reached across her companion, pulled the gun out 
of his hand. “All I know is that he made you. Ten minutes 
after we get out of here, every state cop’s after us. That’s 
why it’s got to be this way.” 

Her finger whitened on the trigger, the big gun bucked 
and roared. The garage man laced his fingers over his 
stomach in a futile attempt to stem the flow of red that 
started to seep through his fingers. He went to his knees, 
fell forward on his face, didn’t move. 

Liz didn’t pay him a second glance. She wheeled, 
walked to the cash register, punched a key. She scooped 
up the bills, ignored the change in the drawer. “Let’s get 
going,” she snapped. 

Gunson nodded, pulled open the door, sprinted after 
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her toward the car. She slid into the driver’s seat, ground 
the car into gear. It roared away, skidded onto the high¬ 
way, headed south. , 

The man beside her wiped the faint film of perspiration 
from his forehead and upper lip with the side of his hand. 
“Maybe knocking him off wasn’t such a hot idea, Liz. 
There’s going to be an awful lot of heat about it.” He 
winced as she swung the car around a slow-moving truck, 
narrowly missed a car headed in the opposite direction. 

“They’ll have these plate numbers out on the air in an 
hour or so,” she told him matter-of-factly. “The cops 
will probably tie it up with the stickup.” 

Gunson groaned. “I never thought of that. What do we 
do?” 

“Ditch this heap as soon as we can get another.” 

Gunson nodded uncertainly. “But as soon as we get 
another, the owner’ll report that one missing, too. Maybe 
we better try making it on foot.” 

The girl tossed a contemptuous glance at him. “Not the 
way we’ll do it. The owner won’t be notifying anyone.” 
She returned her full attention to the road. “Ten miles or 
so up ahead we hit a long flat stretch. The first decent- 
looking car we see, we take.” She picked the gun out of 
her lap, handed it over to the boy. “This one’s on you. 
Like that, neither of us is likely to do any talking.” 

Gunson looked down at the gun, licked at his lips. 
“Maybe—” 

“Take Tt,” the girl snapped. 

“Okay, if you say so.” 

“You got a better idea?” 

He shook his head. “No ideas at all.” He dropped the 
gun into his jacket pocket, fumbled around, came up with 
two cigarettes. He lit them, stuck one between the girl’s 
lips. He slumped back, smoked with short, jerky puffs. 

He was on his fourth cigarette when- the girl grunted 
softly. She nodded ahead through the windshield to a 
small triangle of white light a mile or so ahead. 

“Looks like our pigeon up there.” She pushed down 
on the accelerator, started to eat up the space between 
her and the car above. As the red tail light of the front car 
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started to grow in size, Gunson shifted uneasily, pulled 
the .45 from his pocket, fumbled with it. 

“Suppose another car spots us, and—” 

“No other car will,” Liz growled. “That’s why I picked 
this stretch. You can see a couple of miles in both direc¬ 
tions.” She looked over at him in the half-light of the 
car, giggled. “I thought you were so tough. You sound 
like you’re going chicken on me.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” Gunson growled. “I’ll hold up 
my end.” 

The driver of the car ahead gave no indication that he 
was aware of their approach. As Liz swung out to pass 
him, he flicked an incurious glance at them, returned his 
concentration to the road ahead. 

Liz brought her car abreast of the other car, waited 
until her front fender was out ahead. Then, she swung the 
wheel, felt the jar as the fender crumpled against the other 
car. There was a squeal of brakes, the sound of scraping 
metal. Then the two cars came to a jarring stop. 

The driver of the first car was out in the road coming 
at them. He was a medium-sized man, showing signs of a 
spreading waistline. His face was white, pinched in the 
dim light. 

Before he could reach the car, Gunson was in the road, 
gun in hand. 

The little fat man did a doube-take at the sight of the 
gun in the boy’s hand. “Wh-what is this?” He looked from 
Gunson to the slim girl who had joined him in the road. 

“If—if it’s a stickup, I haven’t go a thing. I-” 

“We’re not after your money, mister. We need a car. 
Bad,” Liz told him. “We thought you might like to lend 
us yours.” 

The man’s eyes hopscotched from the girl to the car 
she’d been driving and back. The question in his eye was 
unasked. 

“It’s hot,” Liz told him. “We need a new one.” 

The little man licked at his lips, nodded jerkily. “Take 
the car. I won’t give you any trouble.” 

“And leave you out here aU alone?” Liz asked. “Not a 
chance, mister. You^e coming with us.” 

“Bat, wait a minute, girlie. I won’t—” 
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“Turn around,” Liz snapped. 

“Please,” the perspiration glinted on the man’s fore¬ 
head and upper lip. “Don’t make me. I won’t give you 
any trouble. I-” 

“You heard what she said. Turn around,” Gunson 
growled. He caught the little man by the atm, swung 
him around. 

The little man stiffened at the touch of the gun muzzle 
in his back. He offered no resistance as Gunson reached 
around him, relieved him ow his wallet. 

“What are you going to do with me?” he quavered. 

Gunson handed the wallet over to the girl, she riffled 
through it, replaced the papers. She nodded to Gunson. 

He lifted the barrel of the .45, brought it down alongside 
the little man’s ear. It knocked his hat rolling into the 
road, his legs crumbled under him, he fell face forward,- 
didn’t move. 

Gunson turned him over on his back with his toe, 
bent over him. A thin stream of red was already beginning 
to well from an ugly, jagged wound just inside the little 
man’s hair line. 

* “He won’t give us any trouble,” the boy growned. “Like 
he said.” 

“Never mind admiring him. Get him into the car,” Liz 
snapped. She waited until Gunson had loaded the little 
man onto his shoulders, led the way to the rear door 
of the car. “Ditching that hot car should give us a couple 
of days’ head start with any luck.” She slid in under the 
wheel, kicked the motor into, life. 

“How far’s he going with us?” Gunson wanted to 
know. 

“Not very.” She backed the car onto the road, swung 
around the car they had been driving, continued south. 
“You ever been to New York, Gun?” 

Gunson shook his head. His hand shook as he stuck a 
cigarette in the comer of his mouth. “Not yet.” 

“Me neither,” Liz told him. “I always told myself I’d 
be going there. And now I am.” She flicked her eyes 
downward at the gas gauge. “How much did we get out 
of the service station guy?” 
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Gunson pulled a wadded roll of bills from his pocket, 
wet his thumb, counted them. “Sixty-eight bucks.” 

“That’ll pay for the gas.” She tossed her head toward 
the back seat. “That joker can pay for the food. There 
are of couple of tens and some ones in his wallet” 

The car hugged the inside lane of the highway, swung 
wide as it started to climb. A deep gully between two hills 
had been bridged by a white metal span that gleamed 
skeleton-like in the moonlight. Liz braked the car to a 
stop in the center of the bridge, looked in both directions. 

“I think our pal is going to leave us here, Gun,” she 
said. 

Gunson looked out, nodded. He flicked his cigarette out 
into the darkness, watched it clear the low railing of the 
bridge, disappear like a falling star into the chasm below. 
From somewhere down there came the sound of running 
water, the gurgling of a fast stream. 

Gunson got out into the road, pulled open the rear 
door. The little man lay in a heap the way he had been 
thrown. He was breathing noisily, almost as though he 
were snoring. 

Gunson reached in, caught him by the arm, pulled 
him out. He lifted him to his feet, dragged him to the side 
of the bridge. The little man’s head kept falling forward 
onto his chest, his feet dragged along the road. 

Liz watched, waited until they had reached the railing. 
For a moment, she could make out the two figures. Sud¬ 
denly the bigger of the two gave a heave, then there was 
only one. Gunson walked back to the car, reached in, 
brought out the little man’s hat. He scaled it over the rail¬ 
ing into the depths below. 


SIX 


Blood Lust 


A big, hand-painted billboard announced the fact that 
Pine View Court was 150 feet ahead. The court turned out 
to be a mean little cluster of shacks huddled together 
under a small group of dessicated pines. A noisy neon 
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light that stained the road a dull red chattered the fact 
that a vacancy was still to be had. 

Liz guided the car off the highway toward the small 
shack marked: Office. She stopped the car, watched while 
an old man inside the shack walked to the window and 
peered out at them. 

“You’d better handle this, Gun.” Liz cuddled closer 
to the man in the front seat, turned her face to his. 

The door of the office creaked open, the old man limped 
painfully over. He carried a dog-eared ledger with him. 

“Evening, folks.” He rested the ledger on the side of 
the door, peered into the front seat. “Got a nice one for 
you. Single bed.” He held up the key in his hand to catch 
the faint light from the office. “Number 12. Can show it 
to you, if you like.” The tone of his voice implied that 
he’d prefer not to. 

“Don’t go to any trouble, mister. We’re not fussy,” 
Gunson told him. “What’ll it cost?” 

“Five for the night, or any part of it,” the old man 
told him. “In advance, son.” He turned his head, spat. 

Gunson brought out the thin roll of bills, separated a 
five from the rest, handed it over. “You needn’t put in a 
call for us in the morning. We’re going to sleep in. Got a 
lot of traveling to do tomorrow night.” 

The old man grinned lewdly, stuck the ledger in the 
window, waited while Gunson scrawled an indecipherable 
signature. “Just follow the road on back. Number twelve’s 
the sixth one to the right.” He folded the five, stuck it into 
his vest pocket. “You decide to leave before it’s light, 
put the light on so’s I’ll know in case I get a chance to re¬ 
rent it.” He turned, shuffled back to the office. 

“What a dump,” Gunson growled. 

“Stop kicking,” Liz told him. She eased the car into 
gear, bumped the hundred yards to where a stake in the 
ground bore the numeral 12. She swung the car between 
the two cottages, killed the lights. “A guy who runs a wide 
open place like this must get along okay with the local 
cops. We’ll be safe here for awhile.” 

Gunson growled deep in his chest, led the way to the 
cottage, opened the door with the key, fumbled until 
he found the light switch. A pale ineffectual yellow light 
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spilled from a single bracket in the ceiling, revealing a 
huge, badly made bad, a rickety wooden dresser and a 
speckled mirror hanging askew over it. At the back of 
the cabin, a door led to the lavatory. 

Liz walked over to the mirror, set it straight, examined 
herself in it, seemed satisfied. “We’ll hole up here until to¬ 
morrow night and then hit the road again. We can make 
better time traveling nights.” 

Gunson walked over to the bed, tested it. “I can use 
some sack time.” He grinned up at her, patted the side 
of the bed. “Come on over and relax. It’s been a big 
night.” 

Liz walked to the window, peered out, pulled down the 
shade. “Just like that old character to be a peeper. I’ve 
had some experience with old guys like that.” She walked 
over to the door, felt for a latch, found none. “There’s no 
way of locking this trap frorfi the inside, Gun.” 

The boy shrugged. “So what?” He patted his pocket. 
“Nobody’s going to bother us.” 

“I don’t care about being bothered. I just get nervous 
with an audience.” Her hand brushed the light, flooded 
the cabin with darkness. “Tonight was just the start, Gun. 
We’re on our way to New York and nothing’s going to 
stop us.” 

“Yeah.” Gunson’s voice didn’t sound too sure. There 
was the scratch of a match. His forehead was ridged in 
the pale light as he applied it to a cigarette. “Maybe we 
ought to take it a little easier, Liz. That’s two killings 
tonight. How long do you think-?” 

“Don’t go chicken on me. Gun,” there was a hard note 
in the girl’s voice. “I’m tired of being kicked around. 
There’s only one way to keep from getting kicked around 
and that’s to be so strong that nobody would lift his 
leg to kick at you. You don’t get that strong by being 
chicken.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of running out. It’s just that-” 

“You’re tired, that’s all.' Don’t forget, Gun, you’re in 
this as deep as I am. They get me for that garage job, they 
get you for the guy on the road.” She walked over, picked 
the cigarette from between his lips, took a deep drag on it. 
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“But what are we talking like this for? Nobody’s running 
out, are they?” 

The girl sank down onto the bed beside him. She slid 
her arm around his neck, pulled his mouth to hers. Her 
lips moved against his, she began to moan softly. Her 
nails dug into his back, she quivered deliciously. After a 
moment, she placed the flat of her hand against his chest, 
pushed him away. 

“You wouldn’t run out on me, would you, Gun?” Her 
breath came in short gasps. “We can go places together. 
Right to the top.” 

“I’m not leaving,” Gun grunted. 

The girl fumbled with her belt. There was the soft rustle 
of material as she pulled the dress over her head. She 
wore nothing under the dress. The whiteness of her 
body, gleamed in the half-light of the cabin. He legs were 
long, sensuously shaped. Full, rounded thighs swelled into 
high-set hips, converging into a marrow waist. Her breasts 
were full and high, their pink tips straining upward. 

As she stood there, she raised her hands slowly from 
her sides, and loosened the pile of hair on her head, 
letting it cascade down over her shoulders. She stood 
proudly in front of Gunson. 

“You’ll never leave me, Gun. “She dropped into his lap, 
loosened the knot on his tie. “I know you won’t.” 

A long splinter of yellow sunlight ran from under the 
shade to the foot of the bed. Liz stirred uneasily, rolled 
over onto her back. Half awake, she had the sensation of 
an alien presence. When she opened her eyes, the old 
man from the office was standing at the foot of the bed 
leering at her. 

She made an ineffectual attempt to-pull the covers over 
her. “What are you doing in here?” She nudged Gunson 
into consciousness. “We got company, Gun.” 

Gunson started, his hand snaked under his pillow, re¬ 
appeared with the .45. “How long’s he been here?” 

“Long enough,” Liz snapped. She looked back to the 
old man. “What about it? \\ffiat do you want?” 

The old man wiped the wet smear of his mouth with 
the back of his hand. “Just trying to do you a favor, that’s 
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all.” The bristles on his chin glinted whitely. “You can put 
the gun away, young fellow. You’re in enough trouble.” 

Liz sat up in bed, paid no attention to the cover as it 
dropped away. “What’s that supposed to mean, mister?” 

The old man couldn’t tear his eyes away from the 
girl’s nakedness. “Just had a visit from some friends of 
mine. State patrol. Real nice fellows.” 

“Get to the point.” 

The old man wiped his lips again. “Seems like they’re 
looking for a 1950 Plymouth. A blue ’50. With maybe a 
broken right headlight.” 

The girl’s eyes narrowed. “So?” 

The old man shrugged. “Okay. If it don’t mean anything 
to you, forget it. Seemed to me one of your lights was 
out when you drove in last night. I just had me a look on 
the way in. It’s a blue Plymouth. A ’50.” 

Liz squirmed out of bed, pulled the dress over her 
head. “What are they chasing a blue Plymouth for?” 

“Murder.” The old man’s eyes looked a little disap¬ 
pointed at the dress, contented themselves with concen¬ 
trating on the deep neckline. “They found another car 
twenty, thirty miles back. They figure whoever was driving 
it pushed the Plymouth off the road, took it over.” His 
eyes went from the girl to Gunson and back: “The other 
car was used in a*stickup last night. Garage man killed.” 
He turned, started for the door. 

Liz caught him by the arm, swung him around. “Spit 
it out. What’s on your mind?” 

“I figure long’s as you folks got nothing to lose, I’ll tip 
off my friends on the patrol.” 

Liz motioned with her head, Gunson stuck his feet out 
of bed, circled around the old man, stood between him and 
the door. , 

“Maybe you just ought to figure on staying here for 
an hour or two until we put some distance between here 
and us.” 

“Now you’re talking dumb,” the old man told them. 
“The patrol’s got road blocks all over the place. You 
wouldn’t get twenty miles either direction.” 

“We could grab one of the other cars, Liz,” Gunson 
snapped, “and-” 
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“What good’s that if there’s a road block. They’ll be 
checking licenses.” She looked back to the old man. “How 
come you tipped us off?” 

The old man leered. “Hate to see anything happen to 
such a nice-looking young couple.” His eyes followed 
the lines of Liz’ figure, coming to stop at the breasts that 
bunched over the low-cut neckline. “Thought I’d be 
friendly.” 

“How do we know he’s telling the truth, Liz? He 
might’ve seen the busted fender and done a lot of guess¬ 
ing. I vote we-” 

Liz shook her head. “He might’ve guessed everything 
but the stickup back at the garage.” She cocked her head 
at the motel keeper. “How’d the cops know it was a ’50 
Plymouth- A blue ’50?” 

“When you forced the other car off the road, you 
scraped fenders. There was a lot of flaked blue enamel 
worked right into the fender of the car you left behind. 
And the glass from the smashed headlight matches the 
headlight glass used by Plymouth in its 1950 models.” He 
shrugged. “It didn’t take a Sherlock Holmes.” 

“But you were willing to cover for us. Why?” Liz wanted 
to know. 

“Hate to see a nice young couple like you get in 
trouble. Murder’s a tough one to beat.. Don’t seem right 
a pretty young gal like you should get hung.” 

Liz looked at the man for a moment, then walked over 
to the dresser. Her lips worked smoothly under the fabric 
of the dress, her breasts traced a wavy pattern as they 
swayed. She picked up her belt, snugged it around her 
waist. 

“And outside of the goodness of your heart, what’s your 
angle?” She picked a cigarette from the pack on the 
bureau, stuck it between her lips, lit it. The smoke floated 
lazily from between her lips. 

“Might be able to use a smart young couple like you,” 
the old man admitted. “I have a friend up in Waynes- 
burg always on the lookout for a smart girl, and,” his 
eyes flicked to Gunson, “a smart young fellow.” 

“What’s this friend of your do?” Liz wanted to know. 
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The old man shrugged bony shoulders. “A little of this, 
a little of that.” His eyes narrowed. “You particular?” 

rt Yeah. I don’t work in houses,” Liz snapped at him. 

The old man licked his lips back into a smile. “You 
don’t have to be smart to do that. I mean a real smart 
girl.” 

“I might be interested.” 

“You’ve got to be. But right now the idea is to lay 
low. Till those cops cool off.” 


SEVEN 

Hostages 

The coffee shop was a small shack set a few yards north 
of the motel office. Liz followed Gunson in, took a rickety 
table against the far wall. She waited until Gun slid onto 
the bench opposite her. “Cigarette me, will you, Gun?” 

Gunson’s good looks had disappeared. His face was 
swollen, his eyes puffy. The once carefully combed hair 
hung lankly over his forehead. The comers of his mouth 
drooped sullenly. He dug a battered pack of cigarettes 
from his blouse pocket, held it across the table. 

Liz selected a cigarette. “You used to light them for 
me.” 

Gunson grunted, hung one in the comer of his mouth. 
“How long we going to hang around this dump, Liz? It’s 
getting on my nerves.” 

The girl caught his wrist, pulled the lighted match over 
to her cigarette, took a deep drag. “What are you com¬ 
plaining about? We’ve been safe here, haven’t we? You 
can read the papers. The heat’s really on.” 

Gunson growled deep in his chest, touched the match 
to his cigarette, blew the smoke in twin streams from his 
nostrils. “I still think we should have kept going. We’d 
have been halfway to New York by now.” He subsided as 
a waitress waddled up to the table, dropped two coffee- 
stained menus in front of them. He pushed it away. “Just 
bring me some coffee,” he growled. 

Liz nodded. “Me, too. Toast with Jt.” 

The waitress sniffed, shuffled back to the counter. 
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“I don’t like the old guy that runs this place, either. You 
been spending a lot of time with him,” he grumbled. 

“You think I like it? He’s keeping us under cover, ain’t 
he? What do you want me to do? Spit in his eye? All 
he’s got to do is tip those friends of his on the state patrol 
and we’re in the soup.” 

Gunsqn raked his fingers through his hair. “But how 
long do we have to stay buried here? When does the heat 
go off?” 

“How do I know? But as long as it’s on, we stay under 
cover.” She speared a crumb of tobacco from her tongue 
with the tip of a shellacked nail. “Now they found that guy 
you threw off the bridge, they’ve got to put on a show.” 

“I threw off the bridge. Now, look-” 

Liz tossed her head impatiently. “You look. We’re both 
in this together. You start getting the jumps, just think of 
that guy you tossed off the bridge. That’ll calm your 
nerves.” 

Gunson chain-lit a fresh cigarette from the half burned 
butt in his hand. “Okay, okay.” 

The waitress was back with two cups of coffee. She 
spilled half the cup into his saucer as she slid it in front 
of him. The toast was black and brittle-looking. “Any¬ 
thing else?” she wanted to know. 

Gunson shook his head. 

She dropped a punched check on the table, waddled 
back to her perch behind the counter. 

Gunson took a sip of the coffee, burned his tongue, 
cursed softly. “I can’t take much more of this dump, 
Liz,” he warned. “Things don’t cool off by tomorrow, I’m 
getting out. You can either come with me or stay. Suit 
yourself.” 

Liz took her cigarette from between her lips, studied 
the carmined end with distaste. “You’d be asking for an 
awful mess of trouble, Gun. Hunt says-” 

Gunson slammed his cigarette to the floor, ground it out 
with his heel. “I don’t give a damn what Hunt says. How 
do we know he’s not snowing us? Why shouldn’t he try 
to keep us here? He’s been having himself a picnic with 
you, and—” 

“Is that any skin off your nose? Look, don’t forget it’s 
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not only my hide I’m taking care of, it’s yours too. And 
all you do is bitch.” She ground her cigarette out in the 
saucer. “So I’m nice to the old guy. I’d be nice to any 
guy who saved my skin.” 

“So what am I supposed to do? Sit and watch?” Gun- 
son’s voice was low, tense. “What’s that make me out? My 
girl with a guy x>ld enough to—” 

Liz leaned back, laughed mirthlessly. “Your girl? Grow 
up, Gun. I told you I’d be nice to any guy who helped 
save my skin. I needed you to get away from Mickey’s 
place. ThatY all. You got no complaints.” 

Gunson jumped up from his bench. “Just like that, eh?” 

“Just like that.” 

Gunson glowered at her for a moment, then spun on 
his heel, stamped across the shack to the door. He 
shouldered his way past the old man from the office on his 
way in, headed for Cabin 12 and didn’t look back. 

The old man hobbled painfully across the floor, sank 
onto the bench across from Liz with a grunt. “What the 
hell’s wrong with him?” 

“Nerves,” Liz grunted. She tested the coffee. “He waits 
to get out of here, Hunt.” 

The old man shook his head. The bristles on his chin 
glinted whitely in the morning light. “He wouldn’t get 
twenty miles. State cops have the whole area sewed up.” 
He signaled to the waitress to bring him coffee. “He don’t 
know when he’s got it good.” 

“Got a cigarette?” Liz wanted to know. 

The old man dug a pack from his pocket, dropped it on 
the table in front of the girl. “Nerves like that can get us in 
trouble,” he complained. “Might blow his stack and drag 
us all down with him.” He peered at her, “Can you handle 
him?” 

Liz shrugged. “I don’t know.” She lit the cigarette, let 
the smoke drift from between parted lips. “This friend of 
yours you’ve been talking about. Can’t he get us out of 
here?” 

“Wouldn’t try,” Hunt shook his head. “Not with all this 
heat on.” He pursed his lips, striked the bristles along his 
chin with the tips of his fingers. “I told him about you. 
He can use a kid with your brains and your looks.” 
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“How about Gun?” 

The old man shrugged. “Punks are a dime a dozen. And 
punks with had nerves aren’t even worth that.” He waited 
while the waitress shoved the coffee in front of him. “He 
have to be part of the deal?” 

Liz shrugged. “Not if he cracks up.” 

The old man shoveled sugar into his cup, stirred it. “My 
friends on the state police tell me the heat’s going to stay 
on. Maybe get worse.” 

“How much worse?” 

Hunt left the spoon in his cup, lifted it to hte lips, sipped 
noisily. “A lot. They’re going to put out a dragnet for the 
Plymouth.” 

“What’s that mean, Hunt?” 

“The works. They’ll search every garage and every cabin 
court and any place the car might be hidden.” He swirled 
the coffee around his cup, stared down at it. “They’ll be 
reaching here tonight or tomorrow.” He looked up. 
“They’re going to find it.” 

“Isn’t there any place we can ditch it?” 

The old man shook his head. “Too late now. It’d be 
suicide to drive that heap on a state road with every cop 
in the county on the lookout for it.” He put the cup up 
to his lips, watched the girl over the thick rim. 

“What are we going to do, Hunt?” 

The old man shrugged. “You ain’t leaving me holding 
the bag. That’s for sure.” He set the cup down, wiped his 
lips with his sleeve. “I got an idea you might go for.” 

Liz’ eyes narrowed. “Spill it.” 

“This punk. This Gunson—he’s cracking up. Right?” 

“Go on.” 

The old man shrugged. “Guy like that, he gets caught, 
he’ll pull us all down with him.” He picked up a cigarette, 
wet the end with his tongue, stuck it between his loose 
lips. “Maybe we can fix it so’s he takes the whole rap.” 

“You just said he’d pull us all down with him.” 

The cigarette waggled when he talked. “Suppose he 
wasn’t talking?” 

Liz dropped her eyes to her cup, shewed on her lower 
lip. “You’re not getting to me, Hunt. I don’t see how 
that gets us off the hook.” 
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The old man looked around, leaned acros sthe table, 
dropped his voice. “Nobody knows how many people 
was in that car the night the two guys were killed Right?” 

Liz considered, nodded. “Right.” 

Hunt shrugged, raised his hands palms up. “So the cops 
get the car and a guy in it. Maybe with the gun that killed 
the garage guy. So they’re satisfied. The heat’s off, and 
you’re in the clear. I can set you up with my friend, and 
Gunson’s nerves don’t have to jump.” 

“How does that satisfy the cops?” She rolled her eyes 
upward, studied the old man from under her lids. “Suppose 
Gun does talk?” 

“Leave that to me.” The old man reached over, laid 
a clammy hand on the girl’s. “I told you I got friends, 
didn’t I?” 

Liz slid her hand free. “How?” 

Hunt looked around again, satisfied himself no one was 
within earshot. “I tip my cop friends that the punk came in. 
Then we tip Gun off that he’s got a chance to break clear.” 
He grinned, leaned back. “He tools the heap out into the 
highway. When the cops move in, they’ll move in shooting. 
All they want is a killer to shut up the newspapers. The 
gun and the stolen car will clinch it.” 

“That the only way, Hunt?” 

The old man shrugged. “You know yourself the punk’s 
not dependable. He might even try to cop a plea by dump¬ 
ing all the blame on you. Suit yourself. It’s an out.” 

Liz thought for a moment, took a last drag on the 
cigarette, ground it out. “What do I do?” 

“Go on back to the cabin and keep him busy.” The 
rheumy eyes dropped to the bulging breasts, his tongue 
licked at his lips. “You shouldn’t have any trouble doing 
that. Leave the rest up to me.” 

Liz nodded. “Okay. I’m leaving it up to you.” She got 
up, walked to the door. The old man’s eyes fastened on 
the smoothly working hips hungrily, followed her until 
she disappeared through the doorway. 

The door to Cabin 12 didn’t open when Liz turned 
the knob. She rapped at it with her knuckles. 

“Who is it?” Gun’s voice growled. 

“Liz.” 
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“You alone?” 

Liz scowled at the door. “Of course I’m alone. Let me 
in, Gun.” 

There was the sound of heavy furniture being moved, 
the door swung open. Gunson stood back in the room, the 
.45 in his hand. “Get inside, Liz.” 

The girl stepped in, watched him with a frown as he 
shoved the washstand against the door. “What’s this all 
about?” she wanted to know. 

“I’m taking no chances,” Gunson growled. “They got 
us cornered here like rats. Me, I’m not being taken.” He 
walked back, dropped on the side of the bed, fondled the 
gun. “Whefe’ve you been so long?” 

“Having coffee. Remember? You walked out on me, 
you know.” 

Gun’s lips twisted in a sneer. “You weren’t very lonely. 
I saw the old creep going in to you. What’d he have to 
say?” 

Liz shrugged. “If you wanted to know, why didn’t you 
stay?” 

Gunson got up from the bed, caught the girl by the 
arm, swung her around. “I said what did he say?” His 
fingers dug cruelly into the flesh of her arm. 

“He said he heard some of the heat was going off.” She 
removed his hand from her arm, massaged it. “He heard 
the police figured the car got through the roadblock some 
way.” 

“I figured it,” he growled. “When’ll he know for sure?” 

Liz shrugged. “Why?” 

“I told you why. I’m getting out of this dump.” He 
stared around. “It’s worse than being in stir. I’m getting 
out, and I’m getting out alone.” 

The girl stared at him. “What about me?” 

“Let the old man take care of you. You seem to like it 
better that way. Okay, I’m giving him a clear field. Be¬ 
sides,” he shoved his face close to hers, “I think you’re 
bad medicine. I think you’re a spoiler. Anything you 
touch, you spoil.” 

“You, for instance?” the girl sneered. “You never were 
anything but a cheap punk. All you were any good for 
was to help me get aWay from Mickey.” 
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Gun’s hand flashed in an upward arc, caught her on the 
side of the face, sent her reeling backward. Her lips peeled 
away from her lips, showing her teeth. 

“You’re nothing but a punk, a cheap punk,” she told 
him. 

He moved in on her, slapped her across the cheek 
again, back-handed her face into position. She went to 
her knees, stared up at him with bright eyes.' “Hit me 
again, Gun,” her voice was low, husky. 

When he turned to walk away, she caught him around 
the knees. “Hit me again,” she moaned. 

He buried his hand in her hair, pulled her face upward. 
There was a strange excitement in her eyes, her lips were 
parted, moist. He cracked the palm of his hand across her 
cheek, felt the strange surge of excitement spreading 
through him. He couldn’t stop. His hand slashed at her 
again and again. His eyes became glazed, his breath 
whistled through his lips. 

Liz whimpered, she stared at him with strange hunger. 
She reached up, caught her dress at the neckline, tore it 
away. Her breasts spilled out. Then she threw herself at 
him, moaning softly. 


EIGHT 

Booby Trap 

The noise reverberated through the cabin like thunder. 
Gunson opened his eyes blearily, decided someone was 
trying to knock the door off its hinges. He stared around the 
dimness of the room, estimated that they had been sleeping 
hours. The small rectangle under the shade where it didn’t 
quite reach the window sill showed it to be dark out. 

He reached over, touched the tip tilted breasts of the 
girl beside him. “Liz,” he shook her. 

The girl moaned softly, stretched. “Yeah?” 

The rapping came again, loud, demanding. 

The girl came fully awake, sat up in bed, sheet up to her 
neck. “Who is it?” she wanted to know. 

“I don’t know. Find out,” he snapped. 

The girl wrapped the sheet around her, padded to the 
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door. At the door, she stopped, turned around. Gunson 
stood behind her, the .45 ready. He nodded. 

Liz pulled the washstand back, tugged the door open. 
The old man from the front office stood in the doorway. 
He stepped in, kicked the door shut behind him. 

“That’s a fine way to greet a man bringing you good 
news,” he whined. His eyes hopped from the gun to the 
girl. “What’s the matter with you two?” 

“What do you want?” Gun growled. “What’s the good 
news?” 

The old man pulled off his fedora, wiped his forehead 
with the back of his hand. “They’re calling off the road¬ 
block. The cops figure the killers slipped through.” 

“Don’t use that word,” Gun’s finger tightened on the 
trigger. 

The old man held his hand up. “Don’t get nervous.” He 
looked to the girl. “My friends told me they’re looking for 
two people. No roadblock, just regular patrols. I figure you 
two can get into town, ditch the car.” 

“Thanks, old man. Only, it’ll be me ditching the car. 
Not two of us. You just said they’re looking for two 
people, didn’t you?” He stuffed his legs into his trousers, 
shrugged into a shirt. “You got any kind of a car? Pickup 
truck?” 

The old man nodded. “An old Chewy. Why?” 

“I’m taking it,” Gun told him. He stared at the old man, 
the .45 pointed at his belly buckle. “Any objections?” 

Hunt shook his head. “What about her?” 

She’s your guest,” Gunson growled. “She’s bad medi¬ 
cine. I’m traveling light.” He stuck the gun into his belt, 
lifted a jacket off the back of the chair, put it on. “Where’s 
the heap?” 

The old man stared at him, loose lips working. 

“Where is it?” Gunson growled. • 

“Behind the office. Key’s in it.” 

Gunson nodded, pushed past* them to the door. “So 
long, baby,” he twisted his lips at Liz. “I’m getting while 
the getting’s good. You’re poison to men. Anybody that 
touches you is a dead duck.” He flipped a glance at the 
old man. “Why don’t you try it? What’ve you got to lose?” 

He stepped outside the cabin, looked around. There 
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were no lights on in any of the other cabins. At the far end 
4of the court, the neon sputtered fitfully. A yellow square of 
uncurtained window identified the office. 

Gunson circled around to the back of the cabin. The 
weeds grew knee high, effectively covering the accumula¬ 
tion of beer cans and whisky bottles. 

Slowly he picked his way behind the cabins toward the 
rear of the office. Once he thought he heard the sounds of 
motion, froze into the shadows of a building, gun clenched 
in fist. There was no sign of life anywhere else in the court. 

The car was standing where the old man had said it 
would be. It was a pre-war Chewy, looked to be painted 
black in the darkness. He eased the door open, satisfied 
himself that the key was in the ignition as the old man had 
promised. He stuck the .45 into his waistband, slid behind 
the wheel. 

The car responded to his foot on the starter, roared into 
life. He flicked on the lights, speared a beam toward the 
back of the office. Nobody seemed to have paid any atten¬ 
tion to the motor starting. He swung the wheel, headed 
around the office to the road. At the highway, he swung to 
the right, pushed-his foot on the accelerator. 

He had barely cleared the entrance to the court when 
from somewhere close he heard the sound of a siren 
moaning softly. It reached for a high note, died away. 

Gunson swore under his breath, jammed down on the 
gas. The small car seemed to leap forward like a thing 
alive. The sound of the siren was closer now, behind him. 

He devoted all his attention to his driving, pushed the 
car for every ounce of speed. Suddenly, he saw the road 
block. It was about a hundred yards in front of him, 
manned by two patrol cars. He kicked at the brake, the 
old car skidded to a stop. 

A bright light knifed at him from a truck at the side 
of the road. Gunson debated the advisability of turning 
back, heard the approaching moan of the patrol car behind 
him. 

He tugged the .45 from his* belt, started shooting wildly 
at the spotlight on the truck. There was a sputter as a 
bullet found the bulb, then darkness descended like a 
shroud. 
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Gunson jammed on the gas, started toward the road 
block. Two men with riot guns materialized in the beam 
of his headlights. The guns in their hands started to belch 
orange flame. Little holes appeared in the windshield in 
front of him, then the windshield came apart. 

He raised the .45, kept squeezing the trigger. The state 
police stood in front of the onrushing car, pumping round 
after round into the front seat. Suddenly the small car 
started to slew crazily from side to side. There was a 
screech of metal, the smashing of glass as it headed for 
the side of the road, came to a shattering stop against the 
trunk of a big tree. 

When the troopers pulled Gunson from behind the 
wheel, they stretched him out on the grass alongside the 
wrecked car. His lips were pulled back from his teeth in 
a mirthless grin, his eyes looked up at a darkened sky he 
would never see. One of the slugs had torn a jagged hole 
through the side of his jaw, taking out a piece of cheek¬ 
bone on the other side where it had passed through. 


Jed Hunter sat behind the oversized, unpainted desk in 
the cabin court office, squinted owlishly at the two men 
in trooper’s uniform that sat across the room. He turned 
his head, spat at a waste basket. 

“We got the bastard, Hunt,” one of the troopers 
grunted, “but Nelson stopped one. Pretty bad, the doc 
thinks.” 

Hunt shook his head, wiped the wet smear of his mouth 
with his sleeve. “You got the guy that did it, though. That’s 
something.” 

The older of the two troopers nodded. “We got him, all 
right. And if that heap he left here when he lifted yours is 
the one we’re looking for, we can start getting some sleep 
nights.” He walked over to where an old water cooler was 
muttering to itself against the far wall. “You got anything 
to take the taste off this mud water?” 

Hunt reached down, puHed a half-filled pint from the 
bottom drawer, set it on the top of the desk. “I guess I’m 
plumb lucky to be sitting here, if that guy was the killer 
you been looking for all this time.” 
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The younger trooper grunted, yawned. “Just a punk 
kid.” He got up walked over to the desk, took the top off 
the pint bottle, smelled it. “Make it yourself?” 

The old man behind the desk grinned, winked. “That’s 
against the law, Bob. Me, I buy my liquor.” 

The other trooper brought back three paper cups filled 
with a brackish water, set them down. He uncorked the 
pint, smelled it, grimaced, filled his glass to the brim. 
“How long you think them experts are going to be, Bob?” 
he growled to his partner. 

Bob shrugged, tilted the bottle to his lips, swallowed 
twice. He washed it down with the water, crumpled the 
cup, tossed it at the waste basket. “They got to prove 
they’re experts, don’t they?” He walked to the window, 
peered out into the darkness toward Cabin 12 where the 
beams of flashlights threw the Plymouth into relief. 
“Looks like they’re getting set to come in.” 

The older trooper downed his drink, dropped the cup 
into the basket. He straightened his tie, waited. 

After a moment the door to the office opened, a tall man 
in a rumpled blue suit walked in. “That’s the car all right, 
Hunter,” he grunted. There was a faint shadow of a beard 
along the side of his jaw, he chewed continuously on a 
wad of gum. “Looks like the kid was the one we wanted.” 

Hunt nodded unconcernedly. “Glad to help, sergeant.” 
He indicated the bottle with a toss of his head. “Take the 
chill off?” 

The sergeant turned to the two uniformed men “You 
fellows better help Stack and Ryan get the car back to 
the barracks.” When the two troopers had left, he picked 
up the pint, talked to the water cooler. “Tell me what 
happened again, Hunt.” He filled a paper cup from the 
bottle, half-filled another with water. 

Hunt spat at the waste basket, leaned back, laced his 
fingers behind his head. “It’s like I told you, sergeant. 
This young fellow drives in late last night. I don’t spot the 
car until this afternoon. I start to ask him questions and 
he pulls a gun on me.” 

The sergeant took a deep swallow of the whisky, nodded 
for him to continue. 

“He takes the keys to my old Chewy and tells me to 
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keep my mouth shut. Soon’s it’s dark, he’s taking off, and 
if the cops come for him, he’s taking me with him.” he 
wiped his mouth again. “I sneaked away, phoned the bar¬ 
racks, warned them not to come into my place shooting. 
Too many innocent people.” 

“Like you, for instance.” 

Hunt grinned loosely. “Like me, for instance.” 

The sergeant finished the whisky, tossed off the glass 
of water. “So the desk promised you a stake-out. That it?” 

Hunt nodded. 

• “And he was all alone. Nobody with him?” 

“All alone.” 

The sergeant lifted the battered fedora from the back 
of his head, scratched the bald spot it covered. “I guess 
that wraps it up.” He walked to the door, stopped with 
his hand on the knob. “That car of yours wonN: be a helluva 
lot of good any more. It’s shot full of holes.” 

Hunt managed to look sad. “Only way I got of getting 
around, too.” 

“JMaybe there’ll be a reward,” the sergeant grinned at 
him. “I’ll let you know.” He stepped out of the office, 
closed the door after him. 

The old man stared at the closed door for a moment, 
then pulled himself painfully to his feet. He walked to 
the office door, watched the tail light of the police car 
grow smaller and smaller until it finally disappeared around 
the curve in the highway. He limped back to the water 
cooler, picked up the pint bottle, held it up to the light, 
measured what was left. Then, he held it to his lips, let 
the contents gurgle down his throat. 

He walked back to the desk, picked up the phone, gave 
the operator a number. When the connection was made, 
he asked for Lew Barker, identified himself. 

“Yeah?” the receiver wanted to know finally. 

“Lew? Jed Hunter out at the motor court. That little 
matter’s all taken care of.” 

“The punk?” the receiver wanted to know. 

Hunt nodded. “State police knocked off the guy.” 

“How about the girl?” 

“I told her about you. She’s dying to meet you.” 

There was a pause, then. “What did you tell her?” 
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“Nothing. Just that you could use a smart gal.” He 
turned his head, spat at the waste basket. “I’ll have her 
out there tomorrow night.” 

“Have her here tonight.” 

“Aw, have a heart, Lew,” he old man whined. “Give 
me a little break, too. I handled this for you and—” 

“Tonight,” the receiver snarled at him. “At the place. 
No later than eleven.” 

“Eleven? That don’t even give me time to—” 

The receiver laughed at him. “You’re too old for that 
kind of stuff, Hunt. You’ve lived a long time. Just do 
what you’re told and maybe you’ll keep on living.” There 
was a click as the connection was broken. 

Hunt dropped the receiver back on its hook, sat glaring 
at it, cursing fervently. 


NINE 

The Blue Angel 

Lew Barker operated the Blue Angel, an old frame 
building on the outskirts of town that had been converted 
into a roadhouse. Liz’ first view of it was from the wind¬ 
ing road that led from the state highway to the flapping 
canopy covering the short flight of stairs to its entrance. 
To the left of it was a parking lot filled with cars of all 
ages. A battery of cleverly hidden floodlights bathed the 
front of it, succeeding in hiding the fact that it was a tired 
old gray frame building anxious to relax without its make¬ 
up. 

The cab dropped Jed Hunter and Liz in front of the 
entrance. He grudgingly shoved two bills through the front 
window at the driver, led the way uup the stairs*. A heavy¬ 
shouldered man in a faded purple overcoat decorated 
with gilt braid made a production of opening the door 
for them. 

A small foyer led into what had once been the main 
parlor of the building, now converted into a bar room. 
Liz looked around, approved. The room was filled with 
small groups of chattering patrons dressed formally. Over- 
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head a pall of smoke stirred restlessly in the draft from 
the opened door. 

“Might’s well have a drink while we’re waiting,” Hunt 
grunted. He led the way to a bar that ran the length of 
the room, found elbow space for himself and the girl, 
signaled for the bartender. 

“Hi, Hunt,” the man in the white jacket grinned at 
him. “All decked out tonight, ain’t you?” He dried the 
bar in front of them with a damp rag that left oily circles. 
“What’ll it be?” 

Hunt rubbed his fingertips over the unfamiliarly smooth 
sides of his jaw, peered at the backbar. “Any good com 
whisky?” 

The bartender turned, studied the labels, nodded. “Right 
good.” He selected a bottle from the back bar, lifted an 
eyebrow at the girl. “And your friend?” 

“Scotch,” Liz told him. 

The man selected two glasses from under the bar, 
dumped a lump of ice into each. He slid the glasses over 
in front of Liz and the old man, tilted the bottles over 
them. He filled Hunt’s glass too full, scowled, lifted it, 
swabbed the bar dry. “Looking for anyone special, Hunt?” 

The old man nodded. “Lew Barker. He’s expecting us.” 

The bartender raised his eyebrows, looked from Hunt 
to the girl, nodded. “I’ll tell him you’re here.” 

Liz picked up her glass, smelled it, tasted it. It tasted 
as good as it smelled. She turned her back to the bar, took 
inventory. The operators of the Blue Angel had retained 
as much of the original flavor of the parlor as had been 
feasible. At the far end an archway had been broken 
through the wall into what looked like a^ game room be¬ 
yond. 

“Quite a spot,” she told Hunt. “Your friend owns it?” 

Hunt shrugged. “He represents the people that do.” He 
nodded toward the room beyond. “They got some real 
games running in there.” He held his glass to his lips, swal¬ 
lowed deeply. 

A muted buzzer sounded behind the bar. The bartender 
picked up the house phone, muttered into it, nodded re¬ 
placed it on its hook. Then, he walked down the bar to 
where Liz sat. “The boss says it’s okay for you to go up 
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now.” He looked at Hunter. “He wants to see her alone.” 

The old man started to argue, thought better of it, licked 
at his lips. “Should I wait for her?” 

The bartender shook his head. “The boss will get in 
touch with you, he said.” 

The old man drained his glass, set it back on the bar, 
turned and left without a word. 

“Where do I go?” 

The bartender pointed to a flight of stairs in the en¬ 
trance foyer that led to the upper stories. “At the head of 
the stairs Mr. Barker’s partners will take care of you.” 
He seemed to lose interest in her, picked up a glass, started 
polishing it. 

Liz finished her drink, set the glass back on the bar. 
She took a last look at herself in a hand mirror, was sat¬ 
isfied with what she saw, started for the staircase. 

At the head of the stairs, a 200-pound fashionplate in 
a midnight blue tuxedo stood waking, a red carnation in 
his buttonhole, a lazy smile pasted on his lips. 

“I’m looking for Mr. Barker,” Liz told him. 

The big man’s eyes took inventory of her obvious as¬ 
sets. “I’m Vic Doss, Lew’s partner.” He sniffed at the car¬ 
nation in his lapel. “I think you’re going to do just fine.” 
His hand was soft, moist where it caught her arm. “What 
did you say your name was?” 

“I didn’t. It’s Liz Allen.” 

The lazy smile grew broader. “We ought to be able to 
do better than that.” He led the way down the corridor 
toward a closed door. “I’ll let Lew talk to you now. But 
I hope I’ll be seeing you later.” He knocked on the closed 
door, turned the knob and pushed it open. “Here’s the 
girl, Lew.” 

The room beyond was half office, half den. It was a big 
room with knotty-pine paneling and Indian rugs. In an 
old fieldstone fireplace a comfortable fire hissed and puffed 
on the stone hearth. 

Lew Barker was sprawled comfortably in an armchair. 
He waved to the girl to come into the'room. “Hello, baby,” 
he drawled. “Nice of you to come.” His voice was silky, 
smooth with just a trace of deep-south drawl to betray his 
Alabama origin. He was long, loose-jointed. His sandy 
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hair had receded from his brow to the crown of his head, 
exposing a freckled pate. He had a ready smile that plowed 
white trenches in the mahogany of his cheeks. “Sit down.” 

Liz walked over to one of the easy chairs facing the 
man, dropped into it. “Thanks.” She gave no sign of re¬ 
senting the way he looked her over. “Hunt thought you 
might be able to help me get on my way to New York. He 
said you had a lot of friends up there.” 

“Business friends, mostly,” Barker nodded. He seemed 
satisfied with the result of his examination. “Where are 
you from, Liz?” 

Liz pursed her lips, shrugged. “I’ve been a lot of 
places.” She reached over, picked a cigarette from a humi¬ 
dor on a small table next to her chair. “I’m a lot more 
interested in where I’m going than in where I’ve been.” 

Barker nodded absently, his eyes going over her. “That 
the only dress you’ve got?” 

Liz grinned, smoothed the skirt over her thighs. “Yeah, 
and it’s not even mine. Hunt dug it up from one of his 
girl boarders.” 

“We’ll have to get you some clothes,” the man in the 
chair mused. “Mind standing up and turning "around?” 

Liz shrugged, hung the cigarette from the comer of her 
mouth. She stood up, turned around slowly. “Do I pass?” 

Barker grunted, reached over to press a button at his 
elbow. “I think so. The most important thing is that you’re 
not known here.” He turned as the door to the den opened 
and the man with the red carnation came in. “You’ve met 
her, Vic. What do you think?” 

Vic Doss sniffed at the carnation, puffed out his lips. 
“Take a little dressing-up, maybe. But she ought to fill 
the bill.” 

“Mind telling me what I’m supposed to be doing?” Liz 
wanted to know. She looked from the big man to the man 
in the chair. 

“You particular?” Barker drawled. 

Liz thought it over. “Depends.” 

“We heard you had a narrow escape from the police,” 
Barker told her. He fished a long cigarette holder out of 
his breast pocket, tilted it in the comer of his mouth. 
“You want to get as far away from here as possible. We 
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want to help you.” He chewed on the stem of the holder. 
“We understand each other?” 

“You still didn’t tell me what I’m supposed to do.” 

Barker looked over to his partner. “Tell her, Vic.” 

“We want you to keep a pretty close eye on a friend 
of ours. If he were to get out of line any way, we’d like 
to know about it.” The lazy smile was still pasted on the 
man’s lips. “The further out of line he got, the better we’d 
like it.” 

Liz tapped a thin collar of ash from the end of her 
cigarette with her index finger, watched it float to the rug. 
“And if he didn’t get out of line, you wouldn’t object to 
my making it look like he did?” She looked up through 
her lashes at the big man. 

“I couldn’t have put it better myself,” he nodded. He 
walked over to a small bar in the comer, spilled some 
liquor into three glasses, brought it back, handed one to 
the girl. “You see why we had to find a girl who was un¬ 
known in these parts?” 

Liz accepted a glass, set it down on the table. “Who is 
this man?” 

Vic looked at the man in the chair, raised his eyebrows 
questioningly. Barker shook his head. 

“It’s not necesary that you know right now.” 

Liz shrugged. “Okay. Then count me out.” She started 
toward the door. Barker waited until she had her hand 
on the knob. 

“The police still aren’t conviced there wasn’t a girl in 
the car with the punk when he killed that garage man,” 
Barker told her softly. “They’d love to have that girl.” 

She turned, studied him through narrowed eyes. “And 
you’d give her to them?” 

Barker shrugged. “I wouldn’t. But don’t you think that 
Hunt, as a good citizen, should cooperate with the police 
if he can?” He sipped at his glass. “I just heard something 
else tonight that might be of interest to you. They think 
the girl that was with him was a waitress at a joint called 
Mickey’s. That’s where the first car was stolen from.” 

Liz walked back to the chair, dropped into it. “They 
wouldn’t know her name?” 

Barker shrugged. “What’s in a name? It could be 
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changed easily enough.” He swirled the liquor around in 
his glass. “Besides, they’re looking for a vag, a waitress. 
With some fresh clothes and the services of a hairdresser, 
nobody would ever know you.” 

Liz nodded. “You’ve sold me.” 

“Then you’ll do it?” 

'“You mean I’ve got a choice?” Liz picked up her drink, 
drained the glass. “You finger me as being in the car with 
Gun when it pulled into Hunt’s cabin court and I’m a 
cinch to take the rap for at least one killing. I don’t figure 
to have too much to lose, do I?” 

Barker looked to his partner, smiled. “The old man was 
right. She is smart.” His eyes swiveled back to the girl, 
“But I hope for her sake that she’s not too smart.” 


TEN 

Experiment in Passion 

A car picked Liz and Viv Doss up at the back door to 
the Blue Angel, headed for town. Liz watched the character 
of the neighborhood through which they were riding change 
from big estates to smaller suburban developments. They 
shot past the blank faces of closed stores, past unlighted 
homes and empty stretches of wooded country. 

Liz leaned back against the cushions, let the cool wind 
wipe the fatigue from her eyes. In the other comer of the 
back seat, the big man sat, smoking silently. 

“Do I get to know what I’ve let myself in for, Vic?” Liz 
asked finally. “Where are we going now?” 

“We’re going to find you a place to live. Then we’re go¬ 
ing to get you some decent clothes. And then we’re going 
to set you up with a whole new identity.” He rolled his 
eyes upward at the roof of the car. “Liz Allen, eh? We 
certainly should be able to do better than that.” 

Liz reached over, picked the cigarette from between his 
fingers, took a deep drag, exhaled it in a feathery stream. 
“Not that I’m crazy about the name myself. But why 
change it?” 

Doss shrugged. “For one thing, somebody might recog¬ 
nize it. You heard what,Barker said. Somebody put the 
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finger on you back at that joint where you used to work.” 

“Mickey,” the girl growled. 

The big man grinned. “What’s the matter? He throw a 
pass that didn’t complete?” 

“Mickey was a she. She tried to peddle me off into a 
stable.” She took another drag from the cigarette. “That’s 
not for me.” 

Doss nodded. “That’s for the birds. No gal with your 
equipment and any brains at all would have to take that 
kind of a set-up.” 

, “No? What kind do you have in mind?” 

“Suspicious, aren’t you?” The big man twisted his 
head, sniffed at the carnation in his button hole. “Only, 
we don’t have to recruit girls this part of the country. We 
got more amateur talent volunteering than we could book.” 

“But you sent for me?” 

Doss nodded. “The job we want takes a gal with some 
nerve and some brains. The local talent hasn’t got either. 
All their equipment is below their neck.” 

“You still haven’t told me the job.” 

“There’s a man in town been giving us some trouble. 
We want to fix it so he doesn’t.” 

Liz wrinkled her forehead, pursed her lips. “You want 
someone to put him on the spot?” 

“Sort of. But not-for a hit. It would bring too much 
heat if anything happened to him.” The lazy smile was 
pasted back on his lips. “We want to be able to talk 
turkey to him. Right now he’s pretty high and mighty 
dealing with us. We figure he ought to be brought down 
to size.” 

“And I’m supposed to do it?” Liz asked doubtfully. 

“You can do it, baby,” the big man assured her. “This 
guy has a weakness for the bottle. But he’s plenty cagy 
who he’s with when he hits the stuff. We haven’t been able 
to get near him.” 

“Who is this character?” 

“The county attorney. His name’s Ben Lewis. One of 
those big deal reform characters. Got himself elected by 
promising to run all the rackets out of the county.” 

“That doesn’t make it sound easy.” 

Doss chuckled. “You don’t know Ben Lewis. He’s 
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going to run all the games and all the girls out of the county, 
sure. But only those that belong to Lew Barker.” He pursed 
his lips. “He’s been giving us a bad time and we’ve got 
to get to him before the big boys up north figure we can’t 
handle it by ourselves.” 

“That would be bad, eh?” 

“That would be fatal.” Doss stared out the window. “The 
big boys don’t take any excuses. Barker gets the franchise 
to run down here, they expect their cut. Every week. With 
Lewis beginning to put the heat on, we’re beginning to fall 
off.” He looked back at he girl. “Lewis has to be brought 
in line.” 

Liz nodded. “Okay. But what do I get out of it if I pull 
it off?” % • 

“You’ll be'taken care of,” Doss promised. “You pull 
Barker off this hook and you can write your own ticket in 
this town. How’s that sound?” 

“You’ve got yourself a girl” She looked out the window 
as the car started to pull through more and more densely 
populated areas. “We coming into town now?” 

The big man nodded. “We’ll be where we’re going in a 
few minutes. It’s just a place for you to hole up until we 
can get you some decent clothes and find you a spot to 
stay.” He grinned broadly. “You don’t have to worry about 
this place. No one will bother you there.” 

“When will I hear from you again?” 

“You probably won’t, Liz. We’ll get word to you through 
some of our people. There’s a girl named Les that runs 
this place we’re going to. When the time comes, she’ll give 
you your instructions. Do what she says. She’ll take care 
of getting you your clothes and setting you up in a hotel. 
We’ll take it from there.” 

“Okay, if you say so. What’ll I do for money to pay for 
the hotel and for eating?” 

The big man reached into his pocket, pulled out a small 
roll of bills. He passed it over to the girl. “There’s enough 
there to take care of what you need, and not enough to 
make it worthwhile blowing town. You play this one 
smart, baby, and you can have enough of that green stuff 
to paper a room. But—” he paused meaningly. 

. “But what?” 
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“Like Barker said—if you play it too smart, there’ll be 
too much red spilled on that green to make it any good 
for using.” 

“Don’t worry about me. You just see to it that I get next 
to your friend Lewis and I’ll take care of him.” She lapsed 
into a silence, settled back, stared out the window. 

After a few moments, the car pulled up to the curb in 
front of an old stone house. Over the doorway, a paint- 
peeled sign announced it as “Les Wells’ Cellar.” The door 
was three steps down from the street, opened into a small 
vestibule that had been converted into a check room. A 
heavily painted blonde presided over the coats hanging 
on the wall. It required a close second look to identify the 
check room “girl” as a man. 

Vic Doss led the way through into a huge room that 
served as a combination bar room and dance floor. The 
lights were low, orange colored, spilling deep shadows 
all over the place. A bar, set against the far wall, was 
empty except for two Marines and a heavy-set man in 
drag. 

Doss walked over to the bar, beckoned to the bartender. 
He was heavy, fleshy. His eyes were almost hidden behind 
discolored pouches, his lips were a thick, wet smear. But at 
least he affected trousers. 

“Where’s Les?” Doss wanted to know. 

“Entertaining a friend.” The eyes rotated to Liz, the 
bartender made no attempt to veil his dislike. “She’s a 
spook, isn’t she?” 

“She’s not here to get sociable. See that nobody bothers 
her.” 

The bartender bared discolored teeth in what passed for 
a smile. “Don’t flatter her. Nobody’d give her a second 
look.” There was a trace of a lisp in his simpering tone. 
“I’ll tell Les you’re here.” 

“What’s a spook?” Liz wanted to know as soon as the 
bartender had swished off in the direction of the telephone. 

“A girl who’s not queer. They don’t see many of them 
in here.” 

The bartender waddled back to where they stood. “Les 
says she’s busy right now. She’ll be down in a minute.” 
He reached under the bar, brought up a bottle and two 
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glasses. “Have a drink on the house. Is there anything 
else I can do for you?” 

Doss grinned at him. “Not the best day of your life. 
Leave the bottle here. We’ll call you if we need you.” 

The bartender’s eyes receded behind their discolored 
pouches, a muscle flicked in the side of his throat. The fat 
wet lips puffed in and out in indignation, leaving a little 
bubble between them. For a moment Liz thought he was 
going to retort, but instead he turned and flounced back to 
the far end of the bar where the two Marines and the 
gowned man were getting gay and loud. 

Liz was on her second drink and fourth cigarette, when 
a slim young man with thick, wavy black hair crossed the 
room, touched Vic Doss on the elbow. He was wearing 
a powdered blue suit and a flaming red tie, his eyes were 
large and liquid, his lips full and sensuous. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Vic.” When he talked, his 
voice was low, intimate—almost as though he were whis¬ 
pering. He turned the full power of the big eyes on Liz. 
“Is this your friend?” His eyes flicked from Liz’ hair to 
her lips to the high breasts, down over the rounded 
thighs to the well-shaped calves. “It seeme a shame to 
waste something nice on a slob like Lewis.” 

“Don’t mention names, Les,” Vic growled. “Nothing 
must go wrong with this set-up. Too much is riding on 
it.” 

Les smiled, a slow, tantalizing smile. It came as a shock 
to Liz to realize that despite the mannish get-up, Les was 
a woman. Her hand was soft and moist as she took Liz’ 
in it. “Nothing will go wrong.” 

A worried look creased the big man’s eyes. “Don’t get 
any ideas, Les. Barker will tear you apart if you lay a 
hand on her. Lewis or no other man would touch her if 
you did.” 

The low voice drawled insinuatingly. “They wouldn’t 
have to. She wouldn’t let them.” 

“Never mind trying to prove it,” Doss snapped. “To¬ 
morrow you set her up with all the clothes she’ll need. 
Barker tell you how he wants that handled?” 

Les nodded, didn’t take her eyes off Liz. “I’ve got it 
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all set up. All we’ll need is the size.” The eyes caressed 
the girl’s shape again. “That shouldn’t take too long.” 

Doss nodded impatiently. “Okay. Then see to it that 
she’s registered into the Spotlight Club.” He turned to Liz. 
“You’re a out of work cigarette girl. Maybe you used to 
sing or something. You set it up the way you like it. Just 
so’s you have a reason for living in the Spotlight. Got it?” 

Liz nodded. “How do I make contact with this Lewis?” 

“Leave that to us. You just check into the Spotlight, an¬ 
swer any ads for a cigarette girl. We’ll take care of the 
rest. That clear?” 

Liz nodded. 

The big man turned back to Les. “Then I’ll get out of 
here before somebody spots me with her.” He picked up 
his glass, drained it, set it back on the bar. “Play your 
cards right, kid, and you can hit the jackpot in this town.” 

“She’ll be all right.” Les’ squeezed the girl’s hand. “She 
looks real smart to me. Don’t worry about a thing, Doss. 
Everything’s going to go all right.” 

Doss started to say something, checked himself, nodded. 
He walked across to the door, passed through to the street. 

“Another drink, honey?” Les wanted to know. 

Liz shook her head. “I’m kind of tired.” 

The mannish girl shrugged. “I’ll show you to a room.” 
She slipped her hand under Liz’ arm, led the way through 
the welter of tables. At the far end of the room a disguised 
stairway led to the upper story. At the top of the stairs, 
there was a long hallway with closed doors, an overpower¬ 
ing smell of perfume and cologne, the muffled sounds of 
revelry. Les led the girl to the end door, pushed it open. 
“You can have this room.” She waited until Liz had stepped 
in, closed the door behind her. 

“I won’t stay long,” Les told her in the low, intimate 
voice. “I just wanted to get your size.” 

“Twelve,” Liz told her. 

The other girl’s eyes were amused, a grin played with 
the ends of her lips. “Afraid of me?” she challenged. 

Liz was aware of a strange fascination, a combination 
of excitement and revulsion. She unzipped the dress, slid 
it back off her shoulders, stood in front of the other woman. 
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She was aware of an unfamiliar shyness, a feeling she had 
never felt standing before a man. 

Les walked over to her, slid her arm around her. Her 
hand was like soft, warm water over her breast. As the arm 
around her waist tightened, Liz turned her face away. 
The lesbian’s lips missed her mouth, settled for the hollow 
of her neck. Liz got the flat of her palms against the other 
girl’s chest, pushed her back. 

Les’ long, wavy hair had come loose from over her 
ear, had fallen down over the side of her cheek. She was 
breathing heavily, her eyes and lips shining. When she 
tried to move close again, Liz pushed her back. 

“I’m a spook, remember?” Liz told her. 


ELEVEN 

Change of Address 

The next two days were busy ones for Liz. A string of 
messengers arrived with packages of clothes, some new, 
some used. A hairdresser who had all the earmarks of a 
regular habitue of Les’ place arrived, changed the long 
bob to an abbreviated gamin cut. Liz pored through a pile 
of back issues of Variety and Billboard, acquired an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the backstage gossip of New Orleans 
and its environs. 

On the evening of the second day, she was standing at 
the window, staring down into the alley that ran behind 
Les’ place. There was a knock at the door, and Les walked 
in. It was the first time Liz had seen her since the night 
of her arrival. 

“Everything ready?” Les wanted to know. There was a 
distant note in her voice. 

“All set. When do I move, Les?” Liz wanted to know. 

“Tonight. The plane from New Orleans gets in at 9:30. 
You’re supposed to be on it. We’ll get you out to the air¬ 
port, you’ll take a cab back. There’s a room for you at the 
Spotlight Club. You know what you’re supposed to do?” 

“Answer any ads for a cigarette girl.” 

Les nodded. She stuck a cigarette in the comer of her 
mouth, snapped a wooden match on her thumb nail. “One 
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other thing. That Liz Allen tag is out. You can use the 
same initials. Call yourself Loma Andrews. Can you re¬ 
member that?” 

“Loma Andrews.” She walked over to the lesbian, took 
the cigarette from between her lips, took a deep drag. 
“Thanks for everything, Les. You’re not sore?” 

Les’ eyes narrowed. “Not now.” She turned on her 
heel, left the room, slammed the door after her. 

“Loma” checked her watch, frowned at the realization 
that she had less than two hours to get to the airport. She 
hastily packed the two bags that had been provided her, 
checked the room to make sure she had forgotten nothing. 

She walked down to the bar, could see no sign of Les. 

The fat bartender cast her a surly glance, applied himself 
to polishing a glass. Loma walked over, leaned against the 
bar. He twisted his lips petulantly, finished the glass he N 
was polishing, set his cigarette on the upturned bottom 
of another glass. There was a faint flush of disapproval 
on his face as he waddled back to her. 

“Let me have a drink, will you?” she asked him. “And 
have somebody bring my bags down from the back room. 

I’ll be taking a cab.” 

The bartender sniffed, tossed his head, brought a bottle 
up from under the bar. His hips waggled as he came from 
behind the bar, crossed the room to the stairs. 

Loma finished her drink as the bartender puffed down 
the stairs carrying the two bags. He walked out to the front 
door, dumped them on the top step, returned to his post 
in back of the bar. He hung the half-smoked cigarette 
between his lips, went back to his glass polishing with no 
sign that he was aware of her'presence. 

She dropped a bill on the bar, walked to the front door. 

A group of men in uniform were sitting in the end booth 
drinking beer. As she passed, none of them looked up. A 
group of mannish-looking women in the next booth turned 
to watch her and she was aware of their eyes on her legs 
and hips as she walked through the door. 

It bothered her as she waited for the cab. She re¬ 
membered what Vic Doss had said about the touch of a 
lesbian warding off all male interest. She wondered if the 
encounter she had had with Les in her room that first night 
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had tainted her. She was relieved when the cab skidded to 
a stop at the curb and the driver climbed the three short 
steps to get her bags. 

The cabby was a short, fat little man with a greasy 
chauffeur’s cap shoved on the back of his head. The frayed 
end of a toothpick protruded from between his lips. He 
looked Loma over with knowing eyes. He waited until 
Loma had gotten in, leaned back against the cushions. 
“Where to?” 

“The airport,” Loma told him. “I’ve got to be there no 
later than 9:30. Can we make it?” 

“In a breeze, lady.” He squirmed around on his seat, 
studied her curiously. “You a stranger in town?” 

Loma nodded. 

“It figured. You don’t look like their regular trade in 
there.” He mad a grimace, shrugged his shoulders. “Never 
could figure how those babes got their kicks. They make 
a pass at you?” 

“Mind taking me to the airport?” Loma cut him off. 

The cabby swung around in his seat, jammed the car 
into gear. “Nothing personal. I just figured maybe you 
didn’t know what kind of a dive it was you were walking 
into.” He glanced up into the rear view mirror. “Now, if 
you were going home because you ran out 6f dough, I 
know a couple of places where a gal like you—” 

“The airport,” Lorna snapped. 

The cabbie threw the toothpick through the window in 
disgust, turned back to his wheel. He didn’t say another 
word until he’d wheeled the cab into the hack stand at the 
airport. “You’re making a mistake. This is a live town 
if you got the right connections,” he told her sadly. 

Loma shoved a bill through the window at him, joined 
the few strugglers heading for the airport administration 
building. Once inside, she walked to the window, satisfied 
herself that the cabby was on his way back to town. She 
walked over to the newsstand, selected a magazine, sat 
down to wait. 

The 9:30 through flight from New Orleans was posted as 
ten minutes late. As the loud speaker announced the 
plane’s arrival, Lorna squeezed toward the barrier, took 
up a position near the exit gate. The landing platform was 
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wheeled to the big ship’s side and soon a trickle of pas¬ 
sengers started debarking. She waited until a group carry¬ 
ing baggage debarked and headed for the exit gate. As they 
came through, she picked up her baggage, followed them 
to the hack stand. She permitted the redcap to wave 
down a cab for her, climbed in and settled back. 

“The Spotlight Club, driver,” she told the cabby. “Know 
where it is?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Right in the heart of town. Be there in no 
time.” 


The Spotlight Club was an old-fashioned residential 
hotel, an old brownstone house set in a row of similar 
brownstone houses. It had a faded awning that showed 
signs of having waged a losing battle with time and strong 
winds. Nobody had bothered to patch the gaping rips that 
flapped noisily in the evening breeze. The stone facade 
was dirty, neglected looking. 

The prim little lobby had the requisite number of tired 
rubber plants, a few chairs obviously not intended to be 
sat.upon, a general air of decay. The impression was 
borne out by the shabby registration desk and the old 
man who presided over it. He blew his nose noisily as 
Loma crossed the lobby, deposited her bags in front of 
it. He favored her with a jaundiced look, raised an eye¬ 
brow. 

“I’m Loma Andrews. I think I have a reservation?’ 

The expression on the old man’s face indicated that he 
didn’t share her optimism, but he decided to check. He 
came up with a reservation card, managed to look an¬ 
noyed. 

“From where?” 

“New Orleans,” Loma told him. 

He shoved a dog-eared registration book in from of her, 
stowed his dingy handkerchief in his hip pocket. “How 
long you going be staying?” he wanted to know. 

The girl wrote “Loma Andrews” in the ledger, scowled 
at the ink stain on her thumb. “Depends on how soon I 
can fb»d some work.” 

“What do you do?” 
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Loma shrugged. “A little of anything. Been hustling 
butts mostly.” 

The man behind the desk looked mildly disappointed. 
“Thought every girl in New Orleans was a strip teaser,” 
he complained. He unhooked a key with a cardboard tag, 
banged on the desk with the flat of his hand. “Your room 
number’s 335. No cooking in the rooms.” He dug at a 
back molar with his thumbnail, seemed to forget her 
presence. 

A pimply faced kid with blue shiny pants and an open 
bellhop jacket materialized at her side. He picked up the 
bags, tucked one under his arm. “What’s her cell number?” 
he asked the man behind the desk. 

The old man didn’t deign to answer, shoved the key 
across the desk. The bellhop picked it up, glanced at the 
number, grunted. “This way, sister,” he told her. He led 
the way to an old-fashioned, open grillwork elevator. 

He started the ancient contraption wheezing upward, 
leaned back against the elevator wall, looked the girl over 
approvingly. “We’re getting a better class people, looks 
like. In town long?” 

Loma shook her head. “Just came in on the 9:30 
flight.” 

The elevator boy nodded. “Not stuck-up, either. From 
N’Orleans?” 

“And points north, east and west.” 

The elevator boy wet his slack lips with his tongue. 
“That’s what I’d like to do. Keep moving.” His eyes flicked 
around the dingy elevator disgustedly. “Me, all I ever see 
is these four walls.” 

The elevator came to a shuddering stop at the third 
floor. The hop slid the grillwork door back with a shrill 
creak, propped it open. He picked up the bags, led the 
way down a long, bare corridor, stopped in front of her 
door. He fitted the key, pushed the door open, stepped 
aside. 

Loma walked in, looked around. “Looks pretty nice.” 

The elevator boy wrinkled his nose and looked around. 
“It’s a dump and you know it.” He deposited the bags on 
the bed. 

“Well, I didn’t come here to write the place up for House 
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Beautiful, that’s for sure.” Loma dug into her bag, came 
up with some silver. 

“Thanks.” The boy’s watery eyes undressed her again. 
“My name’s Willy. Case you want something—” He 
licked at his lips again. “I know a lot of guys who get kind 
of lonesome, and—” 

Loma caught him by the shoulder, pushed him to the 
door. “If I want anything, I’ll call you.” She closed the 
door after him, turned the key in the lock. 


TWELVE 

Cigarette Girl 

The ad appeared in the “Help Wanted—Female” column 
in the local newspaper on the second day of her stay at 
the Spotlight Club. She was leafing through the back sec¬ 
tion of the paper when it seemed to jump out and hit her 
in the eye: 

i 

CIGARETTE GIRL WANTED 
Must be experienced, young, pretty. 

Good salary, Good tips, Uniform pro¬ 
vided by management. Apply in person. 

Cafe Laurence 

Loma cut it out with a long, pointed thumbnail, stud¬ 
ied it with a frown. Obviously, this was the ad she was 
expecting. Yet, how could she be sure? She dismissed the 
idea of calling Les, decided to follow instructions and 
answer the ad. 

She picked up the phone, asked for room service. 
“Willy on?” she asked the metallic voice at the other end. 

“Willy? Yeah. He’s around. Want something?” 

“Some orange juice and coffee. Ask him to bring it right 
up.” She could hear the sniff of disapproval at the other 
end, dropped the receiver on its hook. 

A few minutes later there was a knock on the door. 
“Come in,” she called. 

The door opened, and the pimply faced bellboy sidled 
in, a cup and saucer and glass on a tray. He walked over 
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to the bureau, set it down. “Anything else, Miss An¬ 
drews?” 

Loma walked over to him, held the clipping out. 
“What kind of a spot is this Cafe Laurence?” 

The bellboy took the clipping, read it with moving lips, 
then whistled. “Tops. That’s the real cream.” He handed 
itr back, shook his head. “You get to work there and 
you’re rubbing shoulders with the cream, what I mean.” 

“That good, eh?” Lorna caught her full upper lip be¬ 
tween her teeth, worried it. “Who runs the place?” 

“Big Larry. Larry Bauer, that is.” He licked at his lips. 
“He used to be a big wheel in the rackets. Real big.” He 
shook his head again. “Boy, you get in there and you got 
something.” 

Lorna picked up some change from the dresser, gave 
it to the boy. “Thanks, Willy.” 

“You going to try for it?” 

Lorna nodded. “What can I lose?” She glanced at her 
wristwatch. “It didn’t say what time to show up. T hink 
4 o’clock’s too early?” 

“Don’t waste any time. Get right down there,” the bell¬ 
boy counseled. “So you wait awhile. That’s better’n getting 
there too late.” The slack lips puckered up into another 
soundless whistle. “The Cafe Laurence. Boy, that’s some¬ 
thing.” 

Loma pushed him toward the door. “Keep your fingers 
crossed for me.” 

The boy’s face relaxed into a loose-lipped grin. “Yeah, 
I’ll do that. And maybe you better keep your legs crossed! 
There’s going to be some heavy competition for that job.” 


The Cafe Laurence was a chromium-plated supper club 
with a multicolored canopy that extended to the curb. 
During hours, a giant in the full regalia of an admiral 
acted as doorman, and hidden lights bathed the front in 
a soft glow. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, shorn of all its 
glamor, it was just a blank-faced store front, a tired old 
building relaxing with its glamor make-up off. 

Lorna left the cab at the curb, crossed the sidewalk to 
the entrance. She pushed through the thick glass door 
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into the foyer. A dozen or more girls, of all sizes, shapes w 
and hair coloring, clustered at the rope thrown across the 
entrance to the dining room. A bored-looking man m a 
tuxedo stood guard at the rope with crossed arms. The 
smell of perfume in the enclosed space was almost over- 

“When do we see the guy doing the hiring? a plump 
blonde demanded pettishly. “I been here almost an hour. 

“If you got someplace more important to be, don t let 
us keep you,” the man in the tuxedo grunted. “Mr. Bauer 
will be out in a few minutes and he’ll decide who he wants 

to talk to.” - v 

The blonde subsided with a lot of mumbling. 

The tuxedoed guard’s eyes fixed on Lorna. “You just 

get here?” 

Lorna nodded. 

“You fill out a card?” he demanded. 

Lorna shook her head, walked up to the rope, accepted 
an application blank. She retired to the back of the foyer, 
braced the card against the. wall, filled in the blanks. In 
the space marked “Experience?” she filled in, “Cigarette 
girl, Valentin Cafe, New Orleans, three years.’ When the 
card was filled out, she returned it to the man at the rope. 
He added it to the small batch he had in his hand. 

Two more girls joined the group before Larry Bauer 
came out. He was a big white-haired man in a wheat- 
colored cashmere jacket, blue corduroy shirt and blue 
slacks. He pdid no attention to the girls who surged for¬ 
ward as he appeared, held his hand out for the filled-in 
curd.s 

The man in the tuxedo handed them to him, lost in¬ 
terest 

Bauer leafed through the cards. “Who’s Ann Ledge? 
The buxom blonde tossed a triumphant glance at the 
other girls, stood up. “That’s me. - 

“Sorry, sweetheart,” Bauer told her. “You haven t done 
enough hustling—of butts, that is.” He tapped the card 
on his thumb. “We don’t want to have to break anyone 

in ” 

The blonde turned on her heel, elbowed her way 
through the rest of the girls, flounced out the door. 
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♦ nJT? 6 3d m f nt c what a said > girls. Any of you haven’t 
5ur tkne.”° UPle ° f “ a g00d Spot ’ y° u ’ re wasting 
There was a low murmur from the girls, then one bv 

Stai iu d f ? r *f® door 0nI y three were left—a taU 
drugstore redhead who was waging a losing battle with 
the crow s feet and lines at the comers of her mouth a 
young full-blown blonde and Loma. 

he^cT 11211 ' 8 ^ sweetheart? ” ® auer ^ed the red- 

finger, Mr. Bauer. Ginger Carr.” 

man flipped through the cards, se- 
Jected hers, glanced at it. He looked up from the card 

S £ e WOman - ‘‘ Been around aw hile, eh, sweet¬ 
heart? His voice was kindly. “Worked the old Chateau 
Chance out m the county. That ain’t recent ” 

The redhead shook her head. “Ten years ago,” she 
dropped her eyes to her hands, started to dry-wash them 
D I u |y t „ married wMe 1 was working there. I married Ben 

“I remember Ben. A good boy. I heard about what 
happened to him. Too bad.” 

“Things happen,” the redhead shrugged. “Well thanks 

anyway.” She started to turn away. ’ “ S 

“Wait a minute, Ginger,” Bauer told her. He plucked 
at his lower lip with thumb and forefinger. “It doesn’t 
have to be hustling butts, does it?” 

Hie redhead stopped, shook her head. “I’d take anv- 
thrng, JMr. Bauer. It’s not as easy to get a job as it used 

“How about working with the girls out back. Helping 
them with their costumes and stuff? Maybe you can teach 
tham to keep that place looking decent. How about it?” 

thing ” WaS dry ‘ WasMng *** hands agato- “I’d take any- 

“Okay, sweetheart,” he winked at her. “You got your- 
self a job. Louie here can show you where to hang your 

t;i lb & ^. th ! ! u * edo looked the rope, waited un- ‘ 
h ^ / e J? head had foll °wed him through, hooked it again. 

He led the way toward the back of the big room. 
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The white-haired man looked at Loma. “Whats your 

na ^Andrews he Loma Andrews,” she told him. 

He found her card, squinted at it. “You worked t e " 
enS, L New Orleans, eh? Three years?” Loma nodded. 
“Who was playing the place when you lex 

iS. They’ve been .here alr.es a. yeto 
Bauer nodded, flicked a glance at the other girl. H 
about you, sweetheart. What’s your name! 

“Lucille Flair, Mr. Bauer.” She watched whflehe dug 
out her card, studied it. “I have a lot fnends who d like to 

see me get the job and they d . » Tiauer 

“They’re going to be disappointed, swee it, 
told her He tapped the cards on his thumb. I 

i—;a 

ridor that ran parallel to the dmmgroom to a door marke 
“Private.” He pushed it open, held it for her. 

The room was small, contained a large, highly pohshed 
deS a smSilola ard wo lsa.be, ehairs. Loma sank m.o 

Xl £ the desk, hoisted one hip on th. 

conter, studied her. “Can you star. tonight?” he wanted 

*° Loma nodded. “Any toe you say. I don't have any 

uniform.” „ ,. 

“We’ll provide that. Mind standmg up/ 

Loma stood up. a 

The t gh°'grinned' "at him, pulled her skirts to her knees. 

at a signal a little 

hi Jher. “H the costume’s any shorter than that, no use my 

You’ll’do,” Bauer grinned. He got off the end of the 
desk, walked around, pulled open the top drawer 
pulled out a picture. “You’re a stranger m town Pro^ 
ablv never saw any of our local celebnde . 
thepicture across the desk. “That’s our county attorney. 
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Name’s Ben Lewis. Nice fellow—real nice. Gets a little 
bit unreasonable at times, though.” 

Loma picked up the picture, studied it. A man was 
sitting at a ringside table. He wore his hair long, plastered 
back over his ears. His face was long and horse-like 
shrewd in a thin-lipped, pinched-nose sort of way. She' 
familiarized herself with his features, tossed the picture 
back on the desk. “Wouldn’t exactly call him a country 
boy, would you?” J 

Bauer snickered , p picked up the picture, dropped it 
back into the drawer. “Not twice, you wouldn’t. He’s a 
smart operator.” He slammed the drawer shut, locked it 
with a key on his chain. “Hard man to reason with, too. 
Giving a lot of boys a real headache, Ben is.” 

“And you?” 

The white-haired man raked his stubby fingers through 
the thick white mane. “Not me, sweetheart. Ben doesn’t 
bother old Larry. Not yet, anyhow. Doing most of his pick¬ 
ing s on the county boys—Lew Barker and Vic Doss. 
Fellows like that. But you wouldn’t knijw. them, you’re a 
stranger in town.” 

“Yeah, that’s right. I wouldn’t know them.” Loma got 
up. “Anything else I ought to know, Mr. Bauer?” 

“Call me Larry, sweetheart. Everybody does. All mv 
friends, that is.” 

“Okay, Larry. What time am I due back?” 

“Around ttfn will do. Nothing much happens at dinner. 
Most of our business starts around eleven or eleven-thirty 
We run until about four.” 

*!f re at teQ ” She turned » started for the door, 
stopped halfway to it, turned around. “Nothing else I 
ought to know?” 


Bauer shook his head. “Any time I think of something 
I pass it along. Right now, you handle things the wav 
you like. If you look like you’re getting off the track I’ll 
let you know.” ’ 



THIRTEEN 


First Bite 


At night, the supper room of the Cafe Laurence was filled, 
the tables packed closely together around a large dance 
floor. Loma stood in the entrance, squinted through the 
smoke at the floor where, as the band blared out an intro¬ 
ductory chord, the lights went down. 

A long, yellow spot stabbed through the dimness of the 
room to outline the figure of the girl emcee. She undulated 
out onto the stage,'waited for the overhead mike to be 
lowered into range, broke into a brassy song of welcome. 
Her voice was husky, roughened by whisky and overuse. 

After the song, a long line of girls scampered onto the 
floor in spangled brassieres and satin tights. They went 
through a tortured routine, twisted and squirmed under 
the colored spot, their bare legs flashing, their bare 
stomachs undulating. They ran off the stage to a smattering 
of applause, gave way to a piano single that played and 
sang a series of double-entendre songs in a manner that 
left them open to only one interpretation. 

The line of girls was back with different costumes, the 
same bare midriffs and insufficient brassieres. This time 
they made way for the brassy-voiced emcee. She leaned 
against the piano, threw her head back, gave herself over 
to wails of unrequited love. She permitted herself to be 
coaxed into an encore by a half-hearted round of applause, 
then bowed her way back to the stage door. 

When the house lights went up, a thick pall of smoke 
swirled near the ceiling. Close by there was a hum as 
the air-conditioning fought a one-sided battle to fill the 
place with fresh air. 

Loma walked back to the check room, hooked a tray of 
cigars and cigarettes around her neck. Her long legs were 
unencumbered in a pair of breathtakingly brief shorts. 
Above, she stretched a white silk peasant blouse to the 
limits of credibility. She started making her way through 
the tables, stopping every so often at an upraised hand or 
on a signal from a waiter. On a previous tour of the floor, 
she had spotted County Attorney Ben Lewis sitting alone 
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at a table near the dance floor. To date, he had given no 
sign of being aware of her presence. 

From the corner of her eye, she saw Larry Bauer cross 
the floor, pull out a chair at the prosecutor’s table. The 
night club man pulled a cigar from his breast pocket, of¬ 
fered it to Lewis, then fumbled at the pocket, came away 
empty-handed. He raised his hand, two waiters sprang 
to the table. 

One of the waiters walked over to where Loma was 
giving change on a sale of cigarettes. 

“Better get over. The boss is fresh out of rope,” the 
waiter told her. 

Loma nodded, started for the table. She threw a little 
motion into her walk that made her hips swing, her 
breasts trace patterns on the blouse. She stopped at the 
table, gave the white-haired man her best smile. 

“Ran out of smokes, sweetheart,” Bauer told her. He 
picked four Coronas off her tray, dropped a five. “Keep it 
for the piggy bank.” He looked to the county attorney. 
“Maybe you ought to have some for the ro^d, Ben?” 

When Loma leaned over so the prosecutor could select 
some cigars, the neck of the blouse sagged enough to prove 
that nature had needed no assist in the magnificence of her 
fa$ade. 

Lewis took his time about selecting his cigars, made no 
attempt to disguise the inventory he was taking of her 
assets. “A new girl, Larry?” 

Bauer looked up at Loma, nodded. “The redhead got 
too friendly with some of the customers. It got bad for 
business, Ben. I talked to her about it and she flew off the 
handle. I had to get rid of her.” 

The horse-face man nodded, didn’t take his eyes off the 
girl. “I haven’t seen you around before, have I?” 

“Not unless you’ve been to New Orleans lately,” Bauer 
told him. “She just got in the other night. Used to work 
the Valentin down in the Quarter.” 

Lewis nodded, grinned. His teeth were big, discolored 
I hear that’s quite a town, that Orleans. Why’d you leave?” 

, V”?? , looked from Lewis to the night club man and 
back. I just got tired of it. I get tired of lots of things 
mister. Like getting asked questions.” 
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“Don’t mind me, baby,” Lewis grinned. “I can’t help 
asking questions. I’m the county attorney. It’s second 
nature to me.” 

“Is there anything else you want, Mr. Bauer? Loma 
turned to her employer. 

The white-haired man shook his head. She swung on her 
heel, swivel-hipped her way back through the tables. The 
effect from the rear was just as satisfying as it had been 
from the front. 

“Not bad, Larry, not bad,” the county attorney com¬ 
mented. He bit an end off the cigar, spat it on the floor, 
kept his eyes on the girl’s hips. “Where’d you get her?” 

“An ad in the paper. Turned up about thirty girls. Most 
of them I wouldn’t hire to work in the kitchen.” He stuck 
his cigar between his teeth. “Hired another one, too. Re¬ 
member old Ben Duffy?” 

The county attorney nodded. “I remember old Ben. A 
pretty good boy. Always did suspect that county mob of 
Lew Barker’s knocked him off. Wish I could prove it. 
He lit his cigar with a silver lighter, blew a stream of 
smoke across the table. “What about Ben? ^ 

“His wife turned out in answer to the, ad.” 

Lewis raised his eyebrows. “Ain’t she a little old?” 
“Broke, too. I put her on in the wardrobe. She can help 
the girls get dressed and keep their stuff in order. Old 
Ben was a pretty good lad.” 

“To get back to that new butt hustler. Know where 
she’s staying?” 

“Spotlight Club. Why?” _ 

“I like a girl with a little spirit. I thought maybe I 
might get to know her a little better.” He rolled his cigar 
between thumb and forefinger in the center of his mouth. 
“I suppose you checked her experience?” 

“Yeah. I wired down to the Valentin. They said she 

was one of the best. Why? 

“It’s like I said. Asking questions is like a second nature 
to me I just like to know who I’m dealing with.” He 
clamped his teeth into the cigar, leaned back, smoked 
contentedly. 
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At four o’clock, the big supper room was a ghost room. 
Chairs were piled on tables, huge lights had been wheeled 
in to help the scrub women in their cleaning. The 
orchestra stand was deserted, the music racks standing 
gauntly like skeletons. 

Loma pushed through the door to the street. The 
cool breeze flapping the awning out front felt good after 
the closeness of the club. She looked up at the sky and 
decided it was a good night for walking. She was half¬ 
way U P the street when a man tapped her on the arm. 

“This is a bad time to be out walking by yourself, 
Miss,” he told her. “Good thing for you I happened 
along.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Sergeant Fry. I’m attached to the county attorney’s 
office.” He raised his hand in a signal and a big black 
sedan pulled away from the curb down the block, came 
toward them. It came to a noiseless stop abreast of them, 
the back door swung open. Ben Lewis, the county 
attorney was in the back seat. He grinned at her 
“Give you a lift?” 

Lorna looked.in at him, grinned back. “You talked me 
intc*it. I didn’t really want to walk anyhow.” 

She stepped in, sank down on the soft cushions of the 
back seat. Lewis reached across her, pulled the door 
closed. “You’d better grab a cab, sergeant. You’ve got 
to get up early in the morning.” 

The sergeant grinned, touched &is fingers to the brim of 
his hat. 

“Where do you go?” Lewis wanted to know. 

“Home.” 

The car roared into motion, pulled away from the curb. 
“Where’s that?” 

Lorna cocked a humorous eyebrow at him. “The Spot- 
light Club.” She dug into her bag, brought up a pack 
of cigarettes, slit the cellophane with her thumbnail. 
“Swag?” Lewis wanted to know. 

“What’s the use of being a cigarette girl if you can’t 
have a cigarette now and then?” She stuck one between 
her lips, accepted a light froqj his silver lighter, leaned 
back. 
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“Planning to stay in town very long?” Lewis wanted 

to know. , _ T _„ 

Loma shruged. “Until I get bored. Then I move on. 

She looked at the man’s profile. “Any reason. 

Lewis shrugged. “Just curious. An occupational di¬ 
sease ” He pulled one of the cigars he had bought from 
her from his pocket, bit off the end. “Like a nightcap? 

She looked at him, held her wrist up to the light. Its 
after four-thirty. I thought all the clubs closed at four m this 

“They do. But there are some private clubs bottle 
clubs that might accommodate us.” He lit the cigar, 

exhaled. “What do you say?” 

“Not tonight, if you don’t mmd. I m a little tired. 111 

take a rain check on it.” 

Lewis shrugged. “Suit yourself.” He gleaned forward. 
“Drop her off at the Spotlight Club, Ed.” 

The driver grunted his assent. „ 

“I’ll see to it that Bauer lets you off a little earlier, the 
prosecutor told her. “It’s not much fun when you’re too 

tired.” * . „ 

“Don’t go losing me my job. I need it. ... 

. Lewis chuckled. “Nobody fires you if you’re a friend 
of mine— any more’d anybody’d hire you if you weren t. 

The car pulled up in front of the Spotlight Club, he 
leaned over and opened the door. “Be seeing you, baby. 
She stepped out, closed the door behmd her, watched 

the car pull away. , 

• “And they call you a smart guy?” she muttered under 

her breath. “Anybody could sell you the Brooklyn 

Brl She walked into the club, headed for the elevator. 
Willie was sitting on a stool, dozing. She pushed his 
shoulder. “Let’s go, Bright Eyes.” 

He slammed the grillwork door, started the car on it 
laboring way. “You in a jam?’’ he wanted to know. 
“Not that I know of. Why?” 

“Cops. Guy from the prosecutor’s office. Big guy named- 
Fry. He shook your place down. Took that paper you 

got the ad out of.” . ... , 0 „ 

Loma chewed on her lip. “Anything else. 
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Willy shook his head. “Just asked a lot of questions. 
What time the plane from N’Orleans gets in What time 
you got here. Whose hack. AH that kind of stuff.” He 
licked at his lips. “You in a jam?*’ 

Lorna shook her head. “No. I guess they were just 
checking my application,” she grinned. When he started 
to leave the elevator with her, she pushed his back in 
firmly, pulled the door closed. She walked down the 
hail to her room, unlocked the door, walked in. There 
was no sign of any search. She leaned her back against the 
door, shook her head. “I take it back, Horse Face,” she 
murmured. “That guy that sold you the Brooklyn Bridge 
is probably still working out his time.” 


FOURTEEN 

Black Magic 

Ben Lewis was a regular ringsider at the Cafe Laurence 
for the next two weeks. Every .night his car waited Out¬ 
side the club to drive Lorna home. Finally, about two 
weeks after she started working in the club, Larry Bauer 
called her into his office. 

When she walked in, Ben Lewis was draped in one of 
the big leather chairs. Bauer nodded to her to close the 
door behind her. 

“The prosecutor thinks you’ve been working too hard, 
Lorna,” Bauer told hep\ “Thinks you ought to have a 
night off.” 

“I like to work hard,” Lorna told him. 

The white-haired man took a cigar from the humidor 
on his desk, tossed one to the man in the chair. “I think 
he’s right, Lorna. You ought to take a night off.” He bit 
the end off the cigar, spat it at the waste basket. “Go on 
out and see the town. Ben here makes a good guide.” 

Lorna unhooked the cigarette tray from around her 
neck, deposited it on Bauer’s desk. “If you think I’m 
going to argue, ( you’re nuts. Just as long as someone 
makes up my tips.” 

“Don’t worry about your tips, baby. Sweetheart here 
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will you you won’t lose anything.” His eyes pivoted to 
Bauer. “Won’t you, sweetheart?” 

The white-haired man grinned around the cigar 
clenched in his teeth. “We’ll take care of that for you,” 
he promised. 

She smoothed the brief shorts down over her thighs. 
“What are we waiting for?” 

“You,” Lewis told her. 

“I’ll be ready in fifteen minutes. Where’ll I meet you?” 

“I’ll have the car out front,” the prosecutor told her. 

“What’s so special about tonight?” Loma wanted to 
know. 

“There’s a little party I think you’d get a kick out of. 
Every so often they’re real good. Tonight’s one of the 
nights,” the prosecutor told her. He turned to Bauer. “I 
understand Mama Laveau is having one of her seances 
tonight across the county line.” He turned back to Loma. 
“You ought to get a special bang out of it, baby. She’s 
real N’Orleans. Real voodoo. You ever seen it?” 

Loma shook her head. “Heard enough of what went on 
down in Congo Square. Never got to see any.” 

“You will tonight. And the cork’ll be out. This is a 
special closed party.” He winked lewdly. “No ribbon 
clerks.” 

Loma looked to Larry Bauer. “It’s all right with you?” 

“Sure. I just wish I was in on it,” Bauer grinned. “I 
been hearing about that voodoo babe.” 

“I’ll get dressed,” Loma nodded. She turned, left the 
room. > 

She was just shrugging into her dress when the door 
to the dressing room opened. Larry Bauer squeezed in, 
closed the door after him. “Look, sweatheart, this could 
be it.” He pulled a small vial out of his jacket pocket. 
“Whatever you do, get him to go up to your place with 
you. Give him some of this stuff. We’ll handle the rest.” 

“But suppose he won’t go up to my room?” 

Bauer showed his teeth in an amused grin. “You kid¬ 
ding? After he sits through that performance out at 
Laveau’s place? Don’t worry about it. Just refuse to go 
to his place and he’ll go to yours.” 
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Loma held the vial up to the light. “What’s in this 
stuff?” 

A hard note crept into Bauer’s voice. “That’s our part 
of it. Your part is to see that he gets it.” He opened the 
door a crack, applied his eye to it. “I’d better get back 
to the office.” He slipped through the door, closed it after 
him. 

For a moment after he left, Loma stood staring at the 
vial. She unscrewed the cap, smelled it. There was a 
heavy, disturbing musky odor to it. She wrinkled her 
nose, put the cap back on, dropped it into her purse. 

Ben Lewis was sprawled on the back seat of the black 
sedan outside the Cafe Laurence. When Loma slipped 
onto the seat alongside him, he patted her on the knee, 
“Tonight you’ll get something to write in your diary, 
baby.” He leaned forward. “Take uS" to that voodoo 
doctor’s place across the county line, Ed.” 

Lorna leaned back against the cushions, stared out the 
window. For once, her companion didn’t seem to feel like 
talking. He sat in the other corner, chewing on an un¬ 
lighted cigar. 

About forty minutes from the cafe, the car swung off 
the macadam onto a narrow blacktop road that rambled 
back for a mile through a stand of old moss-bearing oak. 
After a while the headlights picked out the boarded 
window of an old gray house. 

“Here we are,” Lewis grunted. 

Loma stared at the ramshackle house. “This is it?” 

The prosecutor chuckled. “What’d you expect, neon 
lights and a brass band?” The driver guided the car 
around the building, braked to a stop'in a weed choked 
parking place. There were ten or twelve other cars parked 
there. The driver cut his motor, doused his lights. After a 
moment, he flicked his lights on and off. 

A door in the rear of the building opened, spilled a 
triangle of yellow light across the yard toward the car. 
Lewis leaned across the girl, rubbed his arms across her 
breast. “Come on, baby. This is something to see.” His 
voice was huskier than usual. 

They crossed the yard to the open door. A tall Negro, 
bare to the waist, his black skin gleaming in the half light, 
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held the door open. He waited until they were in, then 
closed the door after them. 

“You-all a membuh?” he asked in a guttural voice. 

Lewis scowled at him. “I’m better than that. I’m the 
county attorney. Get Mama Laveau out here.” 

The Negro looked faintly troubled, rapped his knuckles 
against the wall loudly. 

After a moment, a woman materialized in the doorway 
beyond. Her hair was long, silky, black, hung down over 
her shoulders. She was dressed in a flowing, snow-white 
robe that complemented the cafe-au-lait color of her skin. 
“What is it, Leben?” she addressed the big Negro. Her 
voice was low, sultry, the kind that sent chills up and 
down the spine. 

“Man say he got to see you, Mama. He police.” 

The woman’s eyes seemed out of focus as she turned 
them on Lewis and the girl. “You are Mr. Lewis?” Her 
sensuous lips parted in a welcoming smile, her voice 
caressed him. “I have been told you would be with us 
tonight. Will you come with me?” 

She turned and glided back in the direction from which 
she had come. She led the way across what had obviously 
once been a large kitchen, now unused and dust ridden, 
to a corridor that ran to the front of the house. As they 
crossed the old butler’s pantry, Loma became aware of a 
dull monotonous beat that made the old house vibrate. 
It grew louder as they approached the front of the house. 
The woman in the white robe stopped at a long black 
curtain that hung from ceiling to floor, sealing off all 
light from the room beyond. 

“We will start the ceremony in a few minutes,” the 
octoroon told them. She held back the curtain, motioned 
for them to enter. As they walked in, the dull beat of 
what sounded like a tom-tom enveloped them like a 
physical thing. 

The room was huge. The ceiling and floor of the room 
above had been tom out, making it one large, two-storied 
room. The walls were draped from ceiling to floor in a 
heavy dark blue material, and a thick pile rug completed 
the sound proofing of the room. 

There was no direct lighting, the room seemed diffused 
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with a blue light that turned the faces of its occupants 
into-leering gargoyles. There was no furniture, men and 
women of all ages were draped over cushions scattered 
along the walls. In the center of the floor was a cleared 
space on which had been spread a white tablecloth. 

Lewis caught the girl by the hand, led her to a couple 
of cushions at the side wall. Nobody paid them any 
attention, there was an air of supercharged excitement 
throughout the room. When they were seated, a Negro 
brought them two small glasses filled with colorless 
liquid. Loma held the glass to her lips, sniffed, took a sip. 
It was sweet and heady. “What is it?” she whispered to 
Lewis. 

The prosecutor grinned. “Probably a cross between 
Spanish fly and hashish. They use that to get the party 
really going. You don’t have to drink it.” 

“I won’t,” Loma told him emphatically. She set the 
glass down, settled back to wait. 

It wasn’t a long wait. A cleverly disguised door in 
the front of the room slid open. Two tall, statuesquely 
built colored girls emerged. They were bare to the waist, 
their well-formed breasts oiled and tipped with a bright 
carmine, their heads were wrapped in the traditional 
tignon of the Creole. They placed lighted candles at each 
comer of the cloth in the center of the room. Then, as 
a centerpiece, they placed a shallow, woven basket filled 
with herbs and tiny bones. Around the basket they scat¬ 
tered tiny white pellets, bits of corn, dried peas and more 
bones. 

In the far comer, a dried-up old Negro started to scrape 
a long, rough bow across the strings of a primitive fiddle. 
The instrument had a long neck, its body was three inches 
in diameter, covered with a mottled snake’si. skin. It gave 
off a weird, insidiously disturbed sound. 

Another man was astride a cylinder made of cypress 
staves hooped with brass and headed with sheepskin. 
With two sticks he beat away at it with a monotonous 
deep-throated beat. One of the tall Negresses took her 
place at his side, sat on a low stool and pounded out an 
accompaniment on the side of the cylinder with long 
shank bones. The primitive orchestra was rounded out 
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by a man twirling a long calabash made of a native gourd 
a foot and a half long filled with pebbles. The combined 
effect added immeasurably to the room’s charge of elec¬ 
tricity. 

The concealed doon opened again, and the cafe-au-lait 
girl who had admitted them glided out, took her place 
at the head of the cloth in the center of the room. 

The drumbeat started to increase in tempo, the cafe- 
au-lait girl started to chant in a throaty voice. As she sang, 
she seemed to grow in stature, her eyes began to roll in 
frenzy. The feverish beat of the drums and the screech of 
the fiddle reached a new pitch and the men and women 
around the* floor picked up the beat, pounding their 
clenched fists against the floor. 

As the high priestess stepped up the tempo, two white 
women, uttering screams, jumped to their feet, began to 
gyrate wildly. One of them, a young brunette, whirled 
onto the cloth, her hair flying, her body undulating and 
throbbing in time to the music. Her motions became more 
and more abandoned until suddenly, with a shrill scream, 
she collapsed into a heap on the floor, lay there. Nobody 
paid any attention to her. 

Loma could hear the heavy breathing of the man at 
her side. He had his hand on her thigh, squeezing the 
flesh between his stubby fingers. He was watching the 
action on the floor, eyes wide, perspiration glinting on his 
forehead. 

Suddenly, the cafe-au-lait girl at the head of the cloth 
started to twist and squirm in frenzy. She raised her hands, 
lifted her long hair, let it cascade down over her 
shoulders. Without moving her feet, she started to un¬ 
dulate from head to foot; first slowly, then with suggestive 
abandon. 

The music hit a wild, barbaric note and the pounding 
on the floor sounded like thunder in the soundproofed 
room. More and more of the occupants of the room 
joined the wildly gyrating group in the center of the 
floor. 

Suddenly, the tall woman in front broke off her chant. 
She slid the white robe back over her shoulders, let it 
slide down past her legs, stepped out of it. In the dim 
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light, her body glowed a golden brown. Her legs were long, 
sensuously shaped. Full rounded thighs swelled into 
high set hips, converged into a narrow waist. Her stomach 
was as flat as an athlete’s, her breasts full and round. 

She dug her long fingers into her hair, shook it down 
over her face. Her body twisted and squirmed suggest¬ 
ively. As thdhgh it were a signal, the tempo of the dancers 
stepped up to a new high in hysteria. The tall woman’s 
body throbbed and swayed in time to the music. 

The dancers tore at each other’s clothes, ripped them 
from their bodies until soon the floor was filled with 
naked, gleaming bodies wriggling, twisting, undulating 
sensuously. 

As they danced past the high priestess, she held out 
a large silver flask for them to drink out pf. One of the 
tall Negresses picked up the lighted candle. Then she 
filled Ijer mouth from the flask, spat it in a fine spray at 
the candle. The vapor exploded into a bright flame, 
brought a roar from the throats of the dancers. 

The cafe-au-lait woman turned to the orchestra, urged 
it to greater fury with clenched hands. The lights in the 
room started to fade until the gesturing bodies were no 
more than shadows. 

“Quite a show.” Loma was shaken to find her voice 
quavering. “Now what?” 

The man at her side licked his lips. “Let’s get out of 
here.” He caught her by the hand, pulled her to her feet. 
They had to step over some of the bodies squirming on 
the floor on their way out. 

They didn’t talk until the cool night air slapped them 
in the face, drove some of the exotic fumes of the temple 
from their nostrils. Ben Lewis wiped the thin film of 
perspiration from his upper lips with the back of his hand. 

“That N’Orleans must be some place.” 

Loma nodded. “It sure is.” 

“You’re from N’Orleans. Maybe we ought to go to my 
place and talk about it. You could tell me all about it.” 
His fingers dug into her arm. 

“Better make it my place,” Loma told him. “I make 
it a rule never to go to a strange man’s apartment.” 

“Nothing strange about me. I’m the normalest guy you 
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ever saw,” Lewis told her. He slid his arm around her, 
bent her against him. His lips worked against hers. 

She pushed him away. “Wherever we’re going to go, 
let’s go now. This is no place. I get nervous with an 
audience.” 


FIFTEEN 

Seduction 

Willy’s watery eyes widened when he recognized the 
man that stepped into the elevator with Lorna. He made 
a production of keeping his back turned, working the 
controls of the rattletrap elevator as it wheezed its way 
to the third floor. 

Lorna led the way down the hallway to her room, 
opened the door with her key, stepped aside. Ben Lewis 
walked in, tossed his hat at a small table near the en¬ 
trance. He nodded for Lorna to bolt the.door after her. 

Downstairs, Willy rushed over to the old man behind 
the registration desk. “Did you see who that was with 
Lorna?” 

The old man brought his eyes back from a blank study 
of the racing form spread on the desk. “I didn’t see any¬ 
body.” 

“That was Ben Lewis, the county attorney. I seen 
his pictures in all the papers, and he’s the guy—” # 

The old man dug at a molar with a fingernail. “I didn’t 
see a thing. And if you want to live to a ripe old age like 
me, that’s the way you should be. You don’t see a thing.” 
He dropped his eyes back to the racing form, dismissed 
the bellboy. 

Willy licked at his lips, then dried them with the back 
of his hand. “Okay. I see what you mean.” He shuffled 
back to the elevator cage. 

Upstairs, Ben Lewis had settled himself comfortably 
on the couch. He watched hungrily the smooth play of 
the girl’s hips against the tight fabric of her skirt. 

“How about a drink, baby?” 

“Sounds good to me.” She walked to the small cur¬ 
tained alcove that contained the silk, brought a bottle 
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of bourbon out, held it up critically to the light. “How 
about bourbon?” 

Lewis nodded. “With water. Got any ice?” 

“I could get some easily enough.” 

“By calling downstairs? Never mind. The tap water 
ought to be cold enough.” He watched while she splashed 
two fingers of bourbon into each of the glasses, then 
softened it with water from the tap. “Not too much 
water.” 

She brought the glasses, set them down on an ancient 
coffee table in front of the couch, sank down beside him. 
“That was sure some show out there. Some of those people 
are going to hate themselves in the morning.” 

He reached over, snagged a glass. “But they had fun 
tonight. That’s the important thing. Fun tonight.” He held 
his glass up to her in an unspoken toast, tasted his drink. 
“Good bourbon.” 

Loma grinned. “It should be. It’s some of the Cafe 
Laurence’s.” She reached over for her glass, settled back. 
She leaned her head back on the couch, her breasts jutted 
forward, straining the fragile material of her dress. 
“How’d you ever get in politics, Ben?” 

The prosecutor shrugged. “It was the only way I could 
get what I wanted.” He took a swallow from his drink, 
set it down. “It was the only way I could fight the mob 
that was trying to put me out.” 

“I don’t follow you.” 

“I was doing all right in town here. Me, and a lot of 
other independents like Larry Bauer. Then the syndi¬ 
cate moved in.” 

“The syndicate? I thought that was strictly big-town 
stuff like New York and Chicago and New Orleans.” 

Lewis snorted. “They take over wherever there’s any 
money to take. There’s plenty in this town. Plenty of mills, 
plenty of big plants.” He took a cigar from his pocket, 
jammed it between his teeth. “They came to us and gave 
us a chance to cut them in. When we didn’t do it, they 
put the heat on us, started freezing us out.” He grinned 
humorlessly. “I was bom in this town, they were new¬ 
comers. I got myself elected and now I got the law behind 
me. After I run them out, I’ll take over again.” 
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“I heard they play rough.” 

“With a competitor, maybe. But I’m the law. Any¬ 
thing happens toTne, and the heat would really go on. I’d 
bring the Governor into it. They couldn’t stand that.” He 
chewed on the end of the unlit cigar. “That joint tonight. 
The only reason it runs is because I let it. And I let it 
run because it’s cutting in on Lew Barker. Cutting deep. 
And there’s not a thing he can do about it.” 

' Loma took a deep swallow from her glass, twirled the 
liquid around the sides. “Suppose they framed you? It 
sure wouldn’t have looked good in the papers if you’d 
been seen at that place tonight.” * 

The humorless smile was back. “They couldn’t make it 
stick. I’d yell frame and everybody would believe me.” 
He pulled the cigar from between his teeth, studied the 
ragged end. He pasted back a loose thread of tobacco 
with the tip of his tongue., “I’m the local boy trying to 
make good. They’re the outsider. It makes a big differ¬ 
ence. 

“Well, let’s not get too serious.” Lorna worked at a 
grin, made it. She wondered if Barker’s plan had taken 
the county attorney’s invulnerability into consideration. 
She held up her glass. “Bottoms up.” 

Lewis picked up his glass, clinked it against hers. They 
both drained the glass. 

Loma started to get up, Lewis Caught her . by the arm, 
pulled her back into his lap. His mouth found hers, his 
hand fumbled at her breast. She pushed him away, slid 
off the couch. 

“Give a girl a chance to breath.” She pushed a loose 
tendril of her hair back into place. “Mind if I go in and 
comb my hair?” 

Lewis shook his head, loosened his tie at the neck, un¬ 
buttoned his collar. “Take your time, baby. We’ve got all 
night.” His eyes caressed her. “While you’re in there, 
why don’t you get into something comfortable?” 

“Maybe I will.” She crossed the room to the bedroom, 
softly clicked the lock after her. She lifted the receiver 
off its hook, dialed the private line at; the Cafe Laurence. 
There was a click as the receiver at the other end was 
lifted. 
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“Yeah?” 

“This is Loma. He’s at my place.” 

She could hear the soft intake of breath at the other 
end. “He had the powder yet?” 

“No. I’m beginning to think that—” 

“Don’t think,” thev voice at the other end snarled. 
“Give him that powder. I’ll have a couple of boys over 
in an hour to give you a hand.” The receiver clicked, the 
line went dead. 

Loma dropped her receiver on its cradle, then she 
opened her purse, took out the bottle. She slipped out of 
her dress, left on a bra and pants, shrugged into a house¬ 
coat. She dropped the bottle into her pocket. 

When she came out of the bedroom, Ben Lewis was 
chewing on his cigar, staring morosely at the ceiling. 
“Took you long enough,” he complained 

“I have a lot of hair,” Loma grinned. She walked 
across the room, picked up the glasses. “I know something 
to sweeten your disposition.” She walked back to the 
sink. When her body blocked his view of the glasses, she 
slipped the bottle from her pocket, dumped the powder 
into his glass. She quickly drenched it down with bourbon. 
“As much water this time?” she called over her shoulder. 

“None.” 

She spilled in a little more bourbon, made her own. 
Then she rejoined Lewis on the couch. “One bourbon 
straight,” she held his glass out to him, wondered if he 
could see her hand shaking. 

Lewis took the glass, set it down on the table. He 
pulled her toward him, his hand darting into the gaping 
front of the gown. He scowled as his fingers encountered 
the straps on her shoulder. “You can’t be comfortable 
with those things.” He hooked his fingers into the straps, 
tore them away, spilling out her breasts. 

She made no effort to resist, held up her glass. “To 
us.” 

Lewis picked up his glass, tilted it over his lips, drained 
it. 

“What was in that drink?” 

* “Bourbon. You wanted it straight.” 

His fingers dug cruelly into her arm. “It tasted funny. 
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You wouldn’t try to pull anything on me, would you?” 

“You’re hurting my arm,” Loma whimpered. She 
leaned toward him. “You’re hurting me.” 

He twisted harder. “You didn’t answer me.” 

Her eyes were bright, her tongue kept darting at her 
lips. She moaned softly. “You’re hurting.” She threw 
herself at him, her mouth covering his, her teeth nipping 
at his lip. 

He relaxed his grip on her arm, pulled her toward 
him. He could feel her body pressed against his. After a 
moment, he pushed her away, rubbed the back of his 
hand across his eyes. 

“There was something in it.” His voice was thick. 
“You bitch! I won’t do you any good. I’ll—” He sank his 
face into his hands, shook it, tried to clear it. He was 
muttering to himself now. 

The girl squeezed back into the comer of the* couch 
as he tried to struggle to his feet. He stood there swaying 
for a moment, then toppled forward, smashing the coffee 
table under him. He lay face down, didn’t move. 

Lorna walked out into the kitchen, poured herself a 
straight shot of bourbon, downed it. She grimaced, 
coughed, welcomed its warming glow in the pit of her 
stomach. She walked back to where the prosecutor lay, 
turned him over on his back. 

Ben Lewis’ face was white, his breathing deep. A film 
of clammy perspiration made his forehead damp, cold. 
She caught him under the arms, tugged him to the couch, 
dumped him on it. 

She was on her third cigarette and a fresh shot of 
bourbon when the telephone rang. Her gait was a trifle 
unsteady as she walked into the bedroom, lifted the 
receiver. 

“This is Larry Bauer, sweetheart. Everything okay?” 

She giggled. “Of course. My friend went to sleep on 
me.” 

“Good. We’ll be right up.” The receiver clicked. 

A few minutes later there .was a discreet knock on the 
door. Loma turned the latch, opened the door to admit 
Larry Bauer and Vic Doss from the Blue Angel. 

Doss winked at the girl, pushed past her, walked over 
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to the couch, grinned down at the unconscious prosecutor. 
‘That’s the most peaceful I’ve ever seen him look.” 

Larry Bauer seemed more nervous. He latched the 
door behind them, deposited a large leather carrying 
case on the floor. “How long’ll that stuff keep him out, 
Vic?” he wanted to know. 

“He’s good for twelve hours,” Doss grunted. “Get the 
camera ready.” 

“What are you going to do?” Loma wanted to know. 

Doss pasted the lazy smile back on his lips, sniffed at 
the ever present carnation. “We’re just going to make 
sure our friend here doesn’t give us any more trouble.” 
He grinned down at the man on the couch. “He’s been 
a real bad boy.” He looked over to where the white 
haired man was fumbling with the leather case. “Let’s 
get going with that camera, Larry.We got a lot of work 
ahead of us.” 

Bauer grunted, pulled a Polaroid camera from the 
case, fumbled with it. “You sure this will do the trick?” 

Doss nodded. “All you do is take a picture, wait a 
few seconds and you pick it out of the back, all printed. 
Try it.” 

Bauer, adjusted the flash on the camera, aimed it at 
the couch, clicked the shutter. “Now what?” 

“You just wait a second and you have the picture. 
Try the back.” 

The white haired man touched the catch on the back 
of the camera, brought out a clear cut shot of the man 
on the couch. “I’ll be damned. Science is wonderful all 
right.” He handed the picture to Loma. “You take a good 
picture, sweetheart.” 

Ben Lewis was pictured sprawled unconsciously on 
the couch. In the background of the picture, clearly iden¬ 
tifiable were Loma and Vic Doss. On an impulse, she 
slipped the picture into the pocket of the robe. In the 
excitment, neither of the men noticed. 

“Better get his clothes off,” Doss ordered. “Help me, 
Larry.” They set about stripping the clothes from the 
man on the couch. 

“I still don’t know what the pitch is,” Loma com¬ 
plained. “What are you going to do?” 
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Doss grinned up at her. “Take some pictures. Of you 
and him. Real cozy pictures.” 

“Now, wait a minute,” Lorna protested. “Nobody told 

» 

me—*- 

“Nobody told the cops that the babe who killed the 
garage guy and that guy .on the road was sitting like a 
duck right here, did they?” 

Lorna licked at her lips. “It won’t work. He won’t 
back down for just a set of pictures. He’ll yell frame.” 

“Let us worry about that, baby. You just get that robe 
off and get ready to smile pretty.” Doss looked up at her, 
waited. When she made no move to strip the robe, he got 
up menacingly. “Look, babe. I don’t want any trouble 
with you. You’re going through with this, one way or 
another. Get that?” 

“Be smart, sweetheart,” Larry Bauer told her. “We’ve 
gone too far to back away now. Do like the man says.” 

“I thought you were working with Lewis against the 
syndicate,” she flared at Bauer. “You and the other 
independents.” 

Doss grinned again. “Larry found out if you can’t lick 
them, join them. You ought to get smart, too, baby.” He 
started toward her. “How do you pose for the pictures? 
Conscious or unconscious?” 

She slid the robe back off her shoulders, stepped out 
of it. “Okay, Rembrandt. You talked me into it.” “What 
do I do?” 

“Just like you’re told,” Doss grinned at her. “And you 
know what? You’re not even going to have to wait to 
see how you photograph. We’ll have a full set for your 
scrapbook tonight.” 


SIXTEEN 

Frame 

A while later, Lorna shrugged into the housecoat. She 
went out into the kitchen, poured herself two fingers of 
bourbon, drank it neat. 

“You sure do take nice pictures, baby,” Doss chuckled 
from the other room. “Want to see them?” 
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“I don’t have to see any pictures. I was there. Remem¬ 
ber?” She wiped her mouth with the back of her hand. 
“Okay if I put some clothes on?” 

“Getting bashful?” Doss wanted to know. 

“No. Just cold.” She walked to the bedroom door, 
latched it behind her. She took the picture from the house¬ 
coat pocket, slipped it into her handbag, then got into 
a dress. 

When she returned to the living room, Doss and the 
white-haired man were dumping a limp Ben Lewis back 
into his clothes. 

“It won’t work,” Loma told them. “He expected to 
be framed some day. He’ll fight you on it-*-and he’ll 
win.” 

Doss grunted, looked up. “If he’s in any condition 
to fight.” 

“Meaning?” 

The big man shrugged, picked up the stack of pictures 
from the end table. “Maybe when he saw the spot he 
was in, he couldn’t face it. Maybe he decided to take the 
easy way out.” 

“You’re crazy. Lewis wouldn’t kill himself.”* 

“We were afraid he might get stubborn, too. So we’re 
going to help him make up his mind.” He helped tug the 
prosecutor into a sitting position. “Tomorrow, when they 
find him with the pictures spread out in front of him 
and a gun in his hand, our troubles are over.” 

A cold chill trickled from the base of Loma’s skull 
the length of her spine. “But me? What about me? I’m in 
those pictures.” 

Doss didn’t bother to look up. “Yeah.” 

There was a tapping of heels across the floor, the 
opening and slamming of the door. When Doss looked 
up, the gill was gone. 

“Vic!” Larry Bauer yelled. “The girl! She’s gone.” 

Doss cursed bitterly, jumped to his feet, started after 
her. His foot caught a piece of the smashed coffee table, 
he crashed headlong to the floor. By the time he reached 
the door, the corridor beyond was empty. He ran to the 
elevator shaft, heard the whining of the cage as it labored 
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upward. As it passed the third floor, he could see that it 
was empty except for the pimpled operator. 

“You see the Andrews girl?” he asked the boy. 

Willy shook his head. “I got a call to bring a paper up 
to 405. I been in the lobby all night.” 

Doss nodded, stamped back to the room he had just 
left. “She went down the stairs, I guess. She won’t get 
far. Meantime, I don’t want to raise too much of a fuss. 
She won’t do any talking—not with what we’ve got on 
her.” 

The night club man plucked at his lower lip with thumb 
and forefinger. “But what about the set-up? It’s supposed 
to look like Lewis bumped her for shaking him, then 
knocked himself off.” 

“So it won’t be so fancy. So he just knocked himself 
off when he saw the broad had him over a barrel. We’ll 
take care of her some other way.” He spread the pic¬ 
tures around the floor at the prosecutor’s feet. Then he 
pulled a .38 from his pocket, carefully wiped it with a 
handkerchief. “Just take a look out, make sure the hall’s 
empty.” 

Bauer crossed to the door, opened it a slit. He turned 
back, nodded. 

Doss put the gun in the unconscious man’s hand, 
smeared his fingerprints over it. Then he placed Lewis’ 
finger on the trigger. He picked up a small cushion from 
the couch, put it against the side of the prosecutor’s 
temple, put the gun up to it. 

The shot was muffled by the pillow, the bullet knocked 
the unconscious man sideways on the couch. The heavy 
breathing stopped, a thin stream of red ran from the 
comer of his mouth to join the pool that was forming 
under his head. 


When Loma ran out of the room, she slammed the door 
behind her, hoping to slow up pursuit. Instead of heading 
for the staircase, she ran to the far end of the hall where 
the corridor turned to the north. She was standing flat¬ 
tened against the far wall when Vic Doss questioned 
Willy. 
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After the big man had returned to the room, she crept 
out, headed for the stairs. She passed the elevator well 
just as the cage was descending. 

“Pick me up on the second floor,” she whispered to 
Willy. 

The pimply faced operator nodded, braked the car 
for the second floor. When she got into the car, he headed 
for the basement. 

“What’s going on up there?” he wanted to know. 

Loma shook her head. “I don’t know. All I know is 
that if they catch me, they’ll kill me.” She waited until 
the car settled to a stop in the basement.' “I’ve got to 
hide until I can get out of town, Willy. Where can I go?” 

The elevator operator scratched at his head, shrugged. 
‘.‘Why not stay right here? Nobody ever comes down here 
but me. I can bring you down some food and stuff.” He 
led the way out of the elevator into what seemed to be 
a small room, evidently a catch-all for the hotel above. 
Odds and ends were stored in confusion. Old furniture 
and crates were piled to the ceiling. 

Willy picked his way through the crates to a small 
room fixed up as a bedroom. The bed was unmade, piles 
of lurid-cover pulp magazines were dumped around it. 

“This is where I stay,” he told her. “When I get off, 
M get you out of here.” 

There was a muted, metallic buzzer from the direction 
of the cage. Willy swore at it. “I got to go. If you want 
anything, buzz the elevator.” 

“Just a minute, Willy.” Loma pulled the photograph 
out of her pocket. “Can you get some copies made of 
this? Photostats or anything?” 

Willy studied the photograph, whistled. “Hey, that’s—” 

. “I know who it is,” Loma silenced him. “Can you get 
some copies made?” 

Willy scratched his head. “I guess so. Soon’s the places 
open up.” He studied the picture again, oblivious to the 
% impatient buzzing of the elevator. “He looks like hfc’s 
dead.” 

“He wasn’t then. I wouldn’t guarantee anything now. 
You better go before they get curious about where you 
are.” As the boy started to leave, she caught him by the 
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arm. “Take care of that picture. That may be my out.” 

When Willy had left, Loma threw herself down on the 
bed. In spite of what had happened, she fell asleep, slept 
soundly. When consciousness returned her first impression 
was that someone was shining a bright light into her 
eyes. She jumped up, looked around wildly. A bright 
shaft of sunlight was knifing its way from a partially 
covered window right across her bed. Her watch showed 
eleven-thirty, she had been sleeping almost seven hours. 

The only sound in the basement was the hum and 
creak of the old elevator. She wondered where the 
elevator boy had gone, since he usually went off duty at 
seven. She got up, walked to the window, stood on a chair 
and looked out. The window gave out onto a large cemented 
area backing on the hotel. She pulled the curtains together, 
blocked off the light, sat down to wait. 

It was almost noon when she heard footsteps approach¬ 
ing. She jumped from the chair, flattened herself against 
the wall, waited. 

Willy’s voice was low, hoarse. “Hey, Loma. Where 
are you?” 

Loma let her breath out with a whistle. “In here.” She 
waited until the pimply faced boy came in. “Did you get 
them?” 

“Five copies.” He held the copies out toward her. 
“And this.” 

The newspaper’s headlines were an inch high: “County 
Attorney Kills Self In Girl’s Apartment” and a subhead 
explained “Lewd Photos Given as Reason for Suicide.” 

Willy’s mouth and chin were wet as he watched her 
read. “And hell sure broke loose x around here last night.” 
He licked at his lips. “I got a look at some of those pic¬ 
tures. You sure know your way around.” 

“Don’t get any ideas, Junior,” Loma warned him. 
“Those pictures were taken with a gun at my head. You 
saw the condition Ben Lewis was in, didn’t you? Those 
pictures were framed.” 

“Then why should he kill himself?” 

“He didn’t,” the girl snorted. “They killed him. They 
just used the pictures as the reason. I think they intended 
to kill me, too. Make it look like Ben killed me when I 
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tried to shake him down.” She got up, paced the room. 
‘‘I’ve got to get out of this town.” 

“But how?” 

The girl stopped pacing, grinned at him. “Lew Barker 
and Vic Doss are going to help me.” 

The boy’s jaw sagged open. “But you said—” 

“I know.” She held up the picture. “This changes 
things. It ties Doss in with Lewis and me. It shows he 
was there. This could upset the whole frame-up.” 

“How you going to handle it?” 

Loma grinned at him. “I’m going to write the whole 
story of what I did and who for. I’m going to put a copy 
of this picture in and address a copy to the newspapers, 
another copy to the police, another copy to the D.A. and 
the fourth copy to the Governor.” 

“What about the fifth copy?” 

“I’m going to give that to Lew Barker with my com¬ 
pliments. If anything happens to me, the other four copies 
get mailed. Don’t you see? It’s better than life insurance. 
Then I’m blowing town.” 

“Take me with you, Lorna. I can drive, and I know 
my way around. I always wanted to get out of this burg.” 

Loma pursed her lips, considered. “Maybe I will. But 
don’t get any ideas about me, Junior. You’re too nice a 
kid to have it happen to.” 

“Have what happen to?” 

“What’s happened to all the rest. I’m bad luck. Any 
guy that’s ever laid a hand on me hasn’t lived long 
enough to talk about it.” 

“There are worse ways of dying,” Willy grinned. 

“Maybe, but I don’t want you to die just yet. I’m going 
to need you. Can you get me four envelopes and some 
paper?” 

The elevator boy nodded. 

“Okay, now listen closely. I’m going to write a state¬ 
ment and enclose one of these pictures in each one. As 
soon as they’re written, I want you to take them and get 
out of here.” She consulted her wrist watch. “You call * 
the desk here at exactly three. If I’m okay, there’ll be 
a message for you.” 

“And if there’s no message?” 
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“Then mail those letters and we’ll blow this town wide 
open—even if I’m in no condition to know it.” 

Willy licked his lips uncertainly. “What do I get out 
of all this?” 

“You said you wanted to get out of this town, didn’t 
you?” 

He brightened up. “You mean you’re going to take 
me with you?” 

Loma shrugged. “Why not? It’s like the giant said 
who married the midget—at least it’s somebody to talk 
to.” 


SEVENTEEN 

Blackmail 

Lew Barker lived in an apartment over the Blue Angel. 
The cab dropped Loma in front of the place, she walked 
up the steps to the entrance foyer, pounded on the door. 

Vic Doss’ jaw dropped when he recognized the caller. 
He pushed open the door, grabbed her by the arm, pulled 
her in. “Well, well. Welcome, home. You were beginning 
to worry us. A gal like you on the loose could give us a 
bad time.” 

“Mind taking your hand off my arm, Doss? The 
material wrinkles.” 

Doss affected the lazy smile. “Nice of you to save us 
the trouble of looking for you.” He pushed her to the 
stairs. “Go on up. Barker’ll be glad to see you.” 

Loma walked up the stairs leisurely. “I wouldn’t get 
rough if I were you, Doss. Something tells me you’re 
about to lose your girlish laughter.” 

Doss chuckled. “Don’t kid me, baby. You were the 
only loose link in the set-up. Everything’s gone just the 
way it says in the book. Did you see the papers?” 

“I saw the papers. You keep your eye on tomorrow’s 
papers.” 

Doss grabbed her by the arm, swung her around. “You 
been to the papers?” 

“Not yet.” 

His breath whistled through the big man’s teeth. The 
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grin was back. “I wouldn’t count on getting there.” He 
shoved her along the upper hall to a closed door, knocked. 
At a mumbled command, he pushed it open, shoved her 
in. “Look what the stork left on .our doorstep, Lew.” 

Lew Barker sat propped up in an oversized bed, an 
open newspaper spread out on his knees. The sandy hair 
was mussed, a worried frown wrinkled his broad fore¬ 
head. When he saw the girl, a relieved smile dug white 
trenches in the mahogany of his cheeks. 

“Well, nice of you to come.” The Alabama drawl was 
more pronounced. “We were thinking of going out to 
look for you.” He folded the papers, dumped them into 
a heap at the side of the bed. “You gave us a bad night.” 
He turned his eyes toward Doss. “Anyone with her?” 

Doss shook his head. “All alone.” 

The sandy-haired man’s eyes jumped back to Loma. 
“You should have stayed. It’d be all over by now,” he 
told her. He swung his pajamaed legs out of bed, fitted 
his feet into slippers. “We got to get her out of here, Doss. 
With those pictures around, her face is better known 
than Joe DiMaggio’s. Any of the boys around?” 

“I can raise a couple. They’re—” 

“Don’t you think you ought to find out why I came 
here, of all places?” Loma wanted to know. “Do you 
think I’d walk in if I weren’t a lead pipe cinch to walk 
out?” 

Barker looked amused. “You think you’re goin to tell 
us that you’ll tell the cops it was a frame-up and—” 

Loma opened her bag, pulled out a picture, tossed it at 
him. “Take a look at that, wise guy.” 

Barker stared at her for a moment, his eyes gone bleak. 
He bent over, picked up the picture, studied it. His lips 
straightened out into a thin line, hard lumps formed on 
the sides of his jaw. He looked up at Doss. “You god¬ 
dam idiot!” His voice was hard, cold. “If anybody ought 
to get chilled, it’s you.” 

“What are you talking about?” The big man walked 
over, pulled the picture out of his partner’s hand, looked 
at it. THie color drained from his face, his hand shook. 

“Where’d she get that?” Barker demanded. 

Doss shook his head mutely. He stared at the picture, 
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then, in a rage tore it to pieces. “I don’t know where 
she got it, but—” 

“Start acting your age, will you, Doss?” Loma sneered 
at him. “That was just a stat. There are five more of them, 
all in envelopes waiting to be delivered to the newspapers, 
the D.A., the police and the Governor.” 

A muscle jumped in Lew Barker’s left eye. He turned, 
walked back to the night table, picked up his cigarette 
holder, fitted a cigarette to it. “So what’s that got to do 
with me? I’m not in that picture. Doss is.” 

The big man started to curse, subsided. 

X “Here’s what it has to do with you, Mr. Big,” Loma 
told him. “Even a blind man could see that picture was 
taken just before the shots Ben Lewis was supposed to 
have posed for. It kicks over the suicide plant.” She 
looked at Doss, glaring at his partner’s back. “I can’t see 
your pal here standing still for a murder rap without 
blowing the whistle.” 

Barker turned around, tilted the holder in the comer 
of his mouth. “Suppose Doss and you both had an acci¬ 
dent?” 

“The police and newspapers would get the story. Maybe 
you’d wiggle out of it,” she conceded. 

“So what’s it go to do with me?” 

“You didn’t let me finish,” Lorna told him. “You 
might wiggle out of it with the cops. But how about the 
syndicate? With all the heat it’d bring down, they’d get 
their tail burned. I don’t think you’d be very popular—or 
very healthy. I understand from what I read that they’re 
very narrow-minded about people who cost them money.” 

The sandy-haired man ground his teeth on the cigarette 
holder. “What do you want?” 

“A car and some money. A couple of guns. e Some 
introductions in New York.” She ignored the glare of the 
big man. “I’ve just decided you men are lousing up the 
rackets. What they need is a woman’s touch. I’m figuring 
on moving in.” 

“See that she gets what she wants and get her out here,” 
Barker snapped at his partner. “See if you can do it with¬ 
out screwing up the details.” 

Lorna smiled at him sweetly. “One other thing. Don’t 
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go getting ideas. They day anything happens to me—even 
if it’s just a case of ptomaine from eating in a hash joint, 
those letters get mailed.” 

“Get out of here, will you?” Barker’s voice was low, 
taut. “Get out before I tear you apart myself.” 

“By the way, thanks for the car. I’ve always wanted 
one of my own. And it better not be a hot one—because 
like I said, the minute anything happens to me, you’re 
going to get awfully unpopular.” 

Barker growled deep in his chest, grabbed a glass from 
the night table, threw it at her. It missed, hit the wall, 
shattered into a hundred pieces. 

“You don’t know what a favor I did you by ducking,” 
she taunted him. She turned, walked out. 


The bartender who had been behind the bar the night 
Hunt first brought her to the Blue Angel was polishing 
• glases. He was working in shirtsleeves, hadn’t yet donned 
his white coat. Loma walked into the bar room, perched 
on a tall stool. “Could you rustle me up a scotch?” 

The bartender looked uncert3in. “Bar isn’t open yet, 
miss. We don’t open until seven.” 

“I’m sure Mr. Barker would want you to buy me a 
drink,” she told him. “Why don’t you check him?” 

The bartender set the glass down, started to pick up 
the house phone, decided against it. “I guess one won’t 
hurt anybody.” He picked up a dry glass, spilled some 
scotch into it, dumped the ice in and washed it down 
with soda. “Ain’t I seen you someplace before, miss?” 

Loma sipped at the scotch, “I was in here a couple of 
weeks ago.” She shrugged.” I didn’t think I’d made such 
an impression.” 

The bartender screwed his face up in concentration. 
“Seems like it’s lately. I—” His face cleared. “Wait a 
minute.” He walked over to where his coat lay folded 
over the back of the chair, pulled out an evening paper, 
smoothed it out. “Your picture was—” He broke off, 
looked up with striken eyes. 

“Let’s see it,” Loma told him. 

He passed the paper over. Her picture stared up at her 
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from the front page under the caption “Have you seen 
this woman?” It was just a head shot, obviously taken 
from one of the pictures made the night before. 

She was still looking at the picture when Vic Doss came 
up behind her. She started as he tapped her arm. “Have you 
seen this? she wanted to know. 

Doss looked at the picture, shrugged. “I got troubles of 
my own.” 

“You’ll have plenty more if somebody spots me from 
this picture,” she told him. “And you’d better take care 
of your boy back there. He’s already spotted me.” 

Doss flatfooted down to the other end of the bar, leaned 7 
across and spoke to the bartender in a low, urgent tone. 
The bartender was unconvinced, but he nodded vigorously. 

Doss came back, picked up the girl’s drink, took a deep 
swallow. “I’ve got a car out front.” 

“Hot?” 

The big man shook his head. “I bought it myself. For 
a girl I used to know.” He dipped his hand into his jacket 
pocket, pulled out a blank registration stub on which the 
license number had already been imprinted. “Fill this out. 
You won’t have any trouble.” He handed her his pen, 
watched while she made the registration form out in the 
name of Loma Andrews, gave her address as an empty lot 
three doors up from Les’ Place. 

“Know anybody I can contact in New York?” 

Doss’ face looked pinched. “That’s a tough contract, 
baby. Why don’t you leave well enough alone? You start 
getting into the big leagues and things can happen to you.” 

“You better see to it that they don’t.” 

“Look, baby. I’ve been a professional gambler all my 
life. Take my word for it, even though you’ve got aces 
back to back, don’t push to hard on one pair.” 

“I’ve done a little gambling too,” Loma told him. “I 
have a few rules of my own, Doss. Such as never bluff 
when there’s no limit on the table stakes. Anything happen 

to me, it’ll be tough on you, a lot tougher than it’ll be on 

„ _ >> 
me. 

Doss tried to stare her down, dropped his eyes. “Okay, 
have it your way.” He reached into his jacket, pulled out 
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a .45, passed it over to her. From his hip pocket, he took 
a snub-nosed .38. “Anything else?” he growled. 

“The money. Remember?” She held her hand out, he 
dropped a flat packet of bills into it. “Not very much, is 
it?” 

“Enough.” 

“I guess so,” she conceded. “After all, I can probably 
get more if I need it. I understand some of the syndicate 
brass have gone artistic, collect pictures. I’ll bet I’ve got 
one they’d love to have in their collection.” 

He added another packet to the bills in her hand. “When 
you get to New York, let me know. I’ll try to arrange some 
contacts for you.” 


The car was a black Chewy sedan with a South Caro¬ 
lina license plate. Loma walked out of the Blue Angel, 
slid behind the wheel, kicked the motor into life. 

She headed toward town, watched in her rear view mir¬ 
ror for some indication that she was being followed. Twice, 
she pulled off into side roads, waited. There was no sign 
of a tail. 

On the outskirts of town, she checked her watch, found 
it near three. She stopped at a gas station, motioned for 
the attendant to fill the car, headed for the phone booth. 
In a moment she was connected with the Spotlight Club. 

“Do you have a bellboy named Willy?” she tried to 
sound nasal, old. 

She recognized the raspy voice of the old man at the 
registration desk. “Yes. But he’s not on duty now. Who’s 
this?” 

“Would you tell him his aunt called? He’s supposed to 
meet me at the bus station at three-thirty. I wanted to be 
sure he wouldn’t forget.” 

The desk clerk grunted, “If I see him, I’ll remind him.” 
He didn’t wait for her answer, dropped the receiver on 
the hook. 

Willy was waiting outside the bus station when she 
skidded the car to a stop at the curb. He pulled open the 
door, slid in alongside her. “Everything okay?” 
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She grinned at him. “Why not? We had cards and 
spades.” 

He swabbed at the wet smear of his mouth with the 
black of his hand. “Those were pretty tough boys you were 
muscling.” There was a note of respect in his voice. “Ain’t 
many men would go up against them, let alone a girl.” 

Loma grinned, swung the car out into the stream of 
traffic heading south. “I’m just beginning to learn some¬ 
thing I wish I knew a couple of years ago.” 

“What?” 

“You can have everything you want. You just have 
to reach out and take it.” 

Willy shook his head doubtfully. “You can collect an 
awful lot of bruised knuckles that way.” 

“You can also get away with a lot of things you never 
thought possible.” They were approaching the main coastal 
highway. Loma pulled to a full stop, then started south. 

“Hey, that goes to the south. I thought we were heading 
for New York.” 

“So did they. And they’ll have a reception committee 
waiting. When I get around to going to New York, I don’t 
min d a reception committee—but not the kind with sawed- 
off shotguns.” She eased the little car around a big oil 
truck, pushed the gas pedal down. “I’ve been hearing so 
much about New Orleans lately, I think I’d like to look 
it over.” 


EIGHTEEN 

New Orleans Woman 

The Hotel Delcort was an old, weather-beaten stone 
building that nestled anonymously in a row of similarly 
weather-beaten stone buildings a few blocks uptown from 
the Old Absinthe House on Bourbon Street in New Or¬ 
leans. 

Wrought iron grills decorated the small balconies out¬ 
side each room with delicate metal embroidery. A small 
plaque on the side of the entrance dispelled any doubts as 
to its character by labelling it a hotel. 

A theadbare and faded carpet ran the length of the 
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lobby. Overhead, a large Tour-bladed fan stirred up the 
humid air, made it hotter rather than cooler. The man 
behind the desk wore no jacket, his shirt collar was open 
at the neck. A pair of wide blue suspenders kept his 
trousers from sliding over his paunch. He was fanning 
himself with a dusty woven palm fan. 

He watched Loma and Willy walk the length of the 
lobby, step out into the blinding afternoon sunshine. 
“Damn waste. Gal like that with a skinny little runt,” he 
said to nobody in particular. 

“Let’s get on over to the French market,” Loma sug¬ 
gested as soon as the hot street air hit them in the face. 
“Might at least be a breeze.” She started up Bourbon, 
Willy panting at her heels. “Besides, we can talk there 
without anybody getting close enough to listen in.” 

A heavy heat haze shimmered over the city as they 
worked their way across the Quarter to Jackson Square, 
then down to the market. They gratefully accepted a seat 
in the shade, sank into it and let the breeze from the river 
cool them. 

Down Royal Street, they could see the spire of the 
Cathedral St. Louis almost obscured by the haze as it 
stood enternal guard over the old Place d’armes. In the 
other direction, rows of squat houses, with their uniform 
balconies, sweltered in the sun. But in the market, it was 
cool. 

Loma looked at a coffee-stained menu, tossed it aside, 
waved down a waitress. They both ordered large coffees, 
black, with a double order or doughnuts. When th.e 
waitress was out of earshot, Willy leaned forward. “Where 
do we go from here, Loma? Our dough’s getting mighty 
low. I thought we’d have some action before now.” 

Loma shrugged. “So did I. What would you suggest? 
Going out and robbing mail boxes? We’ll get some action 
when we’ve got something lined up.” She stared over at 
where longshoremen were loading crates on waiting 
trucks. “Something worthwhile.” 

She leaned back, waited while the waitress' deposited 
two mugs of coffee, a plate piled high with hot doughnuts. 
She added two glasses of water and pattered off. 
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“I know, I know,” Willy nodded. ‘‘But until we make 
the big strike, we’ve got to have eating money.” 

Loma turned cold eyes on him. “What’s the matter, 
Willy? Don’t you like the way I do things?” 

He dropped his eyes, licked at his lips. “It ain’t that. 
But I was just thinking there must be a lot of small jobs—” 

“Stop thinking. I’ll take care of that end.” She started 
to taste her coffee, stopped with the cup halfway to her lips. 
At the other end of the market, two men were leaning 
across a table, immersed in what appeared to be a con- 
fidental conversation. She ridged her forehead, tried to 
figure out why one of the men looked familiar. 

Willy followed her eyes, scowled at the two men. 
“What’s the matter, Loma?” 

She shook her head, pursed her lips. “I don’t know. 
One of those guys—” She broke off, did a mental check 
of her memory files. “I’m sure I know the bigger one. You 
recognize him?” 

Willy studied the man’s features, shook his head. “Never 
saw him before.” 

One of the men at the table pulled a folded paper and 
a pencil from his pocket, started drawing a diagram on 
the picture. The bigger man dug into his pocket, pulled 
out a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles, stuck them on his 
nose, studied the, drawing. 

The frown on Loma’s forehead smoothed out. She 
snapped her fingers. “Doc! That’s who it is?” 

Willy managed to look more confused than usual. 
“Huh?” 

“I just remembered where I know him from. He was a 
friend of an old friend of mine. I wonder if he’ll remember 
me?” She got up, smoothed her skirt over her thighs. “I’ll 
be right back, Willy.” 

Loma skirted the tables, crossed to where the two men 
sat. As she approached, one of the men looked up, 
frowned, covered the paper on which he was writing with 
his arm. Doc looked up incuriously as she stopped at their 
table. 

“Hello, Doc/’ she smiled at him. 

The man with the hom-rimmed glasses stared at her 
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for a moment, then recognition flooded his eyes. “Say, I 
remember you.” 

Loma pulled out a chair unasked, slid into it. “Of 
course you do. Fancy meeting you here.” 

Doc looked around, dropped his voice. “Fancy meeting 
you anywhere. You were hotter than a fifty-cent pistol 
right after that caper with Gun.” He nodded to his friend. 
“This is Kurt Davis.” He wrinkled his forehead again. “I 
don’t remember your name.” 

“Loma. Loma Andrews.” 

Doc turned to the other man. “You remember Gunson. 
The kid that did some time with us.” 

“The one who thought he was hot stuff,” the other man 
growled. He looked Loma over. “His doll?” 

“Nobody’s doll,” Lorna told him curtly. “I did a job 
with Gun. He went chicken, tried to run for it and ran 
right into a road block.” 

Doc slipped the glasses off his nose, chewed on them, 
“That’s not the way I heard it.” 

“That’s the way I tell it,” Loma told him. 

Doc stared at her, shrugged. “He wasn’t much of a 
loss anyway. What are you doing down here?” 

‘^Looking for a connection.” 

Doc pursed his lips, looked over at the other man. “You 
know, Kurt, we might be able to use her, at that. A babe 
casing that place wouldn’t stand out like a guy.” 

Kurt snorted. “Fluff? She’d probably fold the minute 
a cop looked hard at her. I’m not taking any chances 
with—” 

Doc laughed. “Fold? Let me tell you what little I know 
about this fluff. First place I met her’s a joint called 
Mickey’s. She blows with Gun one night and I find out 
she’s wanted for blasting a hick sheriff in another county. 
Then word’s out the cops are looking for her for a garage 
stickup with a killing.” He chuckled. “Anybody isn’t going 
to fold on this job, my money’s on her.” 

Kurt’s eyes flicked past her to where Willy was sitting 
at the table alone, sulkily dunking doughnuts. “Who’s the 
creep with her?” 

Doc looked over, shrugged, turned to Loma. 
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“A kid I can depend on: He’s a good driver, he’* not 
afraid of a gun. And I can trust him. 

Kurt looked thoughtful. “We could use a good driver. 
He know his way around town?” 

“It wouldn’t take him long to learn.” She lifted Kurt’s 
arm off the diagram. “What’s the job?” 

Kurt looked to Doc, who nodded. “See what she thinks 
about it.” 

Kurt looked unconvinced but removed his arm from the 
diagram. Loma leaned over, studied it. “Break it down 
for me, Doc.” 

Doc pointed to a long straight line that ran diagonally 
on the paper. “This is Canal Street.” He jabbed to the 
right of the line. “This is the Quarter, right here. There’s a 
horse room right about here in the 300 block on 
Dauphine.” He looked up. “It’s the biggest book in New 
Orleans. We’re going to take it.” 

“Just the two of you?” 

Doc shrugged. “There’s plenty of guns who’ll hire out 
if we need them.” He cast a speculative eye at Willy’s table. 
“Maybe if that guy’s as good a driver as you say he is, we 
won’t need any. Get him over.” 

Loma waved to Willy, motioned for him to join them. 
He dropped some change on the table, shuffled over. He 
nodded in response to the girl’s introductions. “Stop 
sulking, Willy,” she snapped. “You’ve been spoiling for 
action. Doc and Kurt here might have some cooking.” 

Willy managed to look interested, hooked a chair from 
a nearby table with his toe, pulled it up to the table. “What 
kind?” 

“A horse room,” Loma told him. “It’s loaded.” 

“Loma says you’re a good wheelman on a getaway 
car.” 

Willy shrugged. “Nobody can push a heap faster. I 
been driving since I was a kid. Where’s the car?” 

“We’ll get that when we’re ready for it. We’ll have one 
all picked out.” He turned to Loma. “How about iron?” 

“We’ve got a .45 and a .38. Willy can have the .38.” 

An admiring grin split Kurt’s face. “Say, she is an 
operator. You mean to say she uses a .45?” 

Loma ignored him. “You’ve got the place all lined up?” 
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£>t>c shook his head. “Just generally.” He pointed to the 
map. “We’ve been trying to figure a getaway route.” He 
bent over it, ran his thumbnail along the line that repre¬ 
sented Canal Street. “I figure we blast out of Dauphine onto 
Canal, head for the Lake Shore Highway out near the 
Yacht Basin. It’s pretty open country.” 

Loma didn’t like it. “Too open. You’re giving them all 
the odds. Suppose they radio ahead and set up blocks. 
You’re dead.” 

Doc grinned at her. “You don’t think these guys are in 
any spot to yell copper, do you? They got to take it and 
like it.” 

The girl chewed on the inside of her cheek. “Maybe. 
Suppose there’s some shooting and the cops declare 
themselves in?” 

“There doesn’t have to be any shooting if the job’s cased 
right,” Kurt growled. “Of course, jf you don’t like the way 
we’re setting this job up, you don’t have to come in.” 

Loma shrugged. “Have it your own way. I’d do it 
differently.” 

Kurt started to sneer, Doc waved him to silence. “How 
would you do it, Loma?” 

She pointed to the paper. “I haven’t been here long but 
I’ve noticed that Dauphine Street’s pretty narrow. All those 
Carre streets are. You have to figure ap outside chance 
that the cops will crash the party.” She looked up, frowned 
at the look of impatience on Kurt’s face. “Look, it’s better 
to figure on it than to try to outrun a cop car.” 

“She’s right, Kurt. Let her finish,” Doc snapped. “So 
the cops decide to cut themselves in. We’re dead. No?” 

Loma pursed her lips, shook her head. “Not necessarily. 
Suppose you do have to take off in a hurry with a cop car 
on your tail.” She pointed to Dauphine Street. “You’re 
heading for Canal. Let’s say this is the horse room. It’s 
in the 300 block?” she looked up. 

Doc nodded. 

“That means you’ve got two and a half blocks on 
Dauphine. Okay. Suppose an innocent little gal from 
South Carolina has her car parked right here in the 200 
block?” 

Kurt frowned his lack of comprehension. “So?” 
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“So right after you pass, the little girl pulls out and the 
cops either have to stop or ram her.” She grinned at them. 
“Either way, the gal throws a wing-ding, gives you enough 
time to hit Canal, head for Rampart and ditch the car.” 
She looked up, waited for the reaction. 

Doc reviewed it to himself with moving lips, looked to 
Kurt. “Well?” 

Kurt rubbed the heel of his hand along the side of his 
chin, tried to punch a hole in it. “It ain’t bad,’ he admitted. 
He leaned over the map. “Break it down for me again.” 

Nobody interrupted while Lorna went through the plan. 
When she was finished, they all nodded. 

“You got a car with a South Carolina plate or do we 
have to get you one?” Kurt wanted to know. 

“If I didn’t have one, it wouldn’t be any good. They’d 
have me on a stolen car,” she explained. “I’ve got a car 
and a registration that will stand up.” She grinned at them. 
“You know, those cops are going to be pretty mad.” 

“Where are you staying?” Doc wanted to know. 

“The Delcort.” 

He nodded to Willy. “With him?” 

Lorna stared him down. “Not that it’s any of your busi¬ 
ness, but we’re both at the Delcort. And we might as well 
get this settled right now. If I go in with you on this or 
anything else, it’s strictly a business deal.” 

Doc shrugged. “Have it your way. The only thing I’m 
thinking about is you ought to get out of that fleabag. 
Like you said, the cops are going be a little tee-ohed. 
They’ll probably do a check on you. You ought to be in 
a decent hotel and it ought to look like you just arrived.” 

Lorna considered it, bought it. “When do you figure 
to do the job?” 

“As soon as it’s lined up. How fast can you case it?” 

Lorna checked her watch. “I can start this afternoon. 
Give me three days to get the lay of the place. Maybe four. 
I’ll let you know.” 

Doc nodded. “Okay. You’d better pack up today and 
check in the Roosevelt or the St. Charles. What name 
will you use?” 

Lorna shook her head. “I’ve got to use the name on my 
registration, don’t I?” She picked up the pencil from the 
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table, scribbled the name “Loma Andrews” on a comer of 
the paper, tore it off, handed it to Doc. “I’ll be at the 
Roosevelt. How do I reach you two?” 

Kurt looked to Doc, shook his head. “You won’t. We’ll 
keep in touch with you.” 


NINETEEN 

Horse Room 

The Horse Room was behind a small cigar store that 
looked out on Dauphine Street through two dusty plate- 
glass windows. A small counter ran the side of the cigar 
store, presided over by a gnome-like little man in shirt¬ 
sleeves, with black arm garters, no collar. At the other 
side of the room, a large rack featured a collection of maga¬ 
zines—all well thumbed, all featuring a cover portrait 
of an unbelievably busty blonde. 

The little man behind the counter looked up as Loma 
walked in. He twisted his mouth in a caricature of a smile 
that bared the brown stumps of his teeth. “Yes, miss?” 

Loma gave him the full benefit of a smile. “I under¬ 
stood I could get a little action on the horses. I’m a 
stranger in town, and—” 

The old man sucked noisily at a tooth, considered. 
“Know anybody in town could speak for you?” 

Loma shook her head. She reached into her bag, 
brought out a bill, started folding it until the comor 
numeral was easily visible. “I don’t think so. I just got 
into town, and—” 

The man behind the counter reached over, took the 
bill from between her fingers. “I guess it’ll be all right.” He 
reached under the counter, pushed a button. There was a 
clicking noise. “You go in through the phone booth.” He 
tucked the folded ten into a pocket, adjusted the garters 
on his arm. 

Loma walked into the phone booth, pushed on the back 
wall. It swung open, she stepped through into a large 
room. There was a hum of conversation, an undertone of 
excitement. A few slot-machines against the wall were 
getting a moderate play. 
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As the door closed behind her, it started the smoke eddy¬ 
ing near the ceiling. No one gave her a second glance as 
she walked in. She stood for a moment, watching the man 
at the board post prices and positions. Suddenly, a loud 
speaker blared the results of the sixth race at Fair 
Grounds. There was a groan of disappointment from most 
of the- players, several pushed their way gleefully to the 
wooden cashier’s cage at the end of the room. Loma 
wandered around, watched the pay-offs being made. She 
dropped several quarters into one of the machines, failed 
to hit a playback, waited until the entries were posted 
for the last race of the day. 

She joined the small crowd -that pushed its way to the 
cashier’s booth, put down two fives, picked up a ticket 
on “Sombrero”, number seven on the board. 

Number seven ran out of the money, but by the time 
she left the room, Lorna had staked out in her mind the 
location of the cash box, the number of guards placed 
around the room. On her way back to the hotel, she 
marveled at the apparent lack of precaution on the part of 
the operators of the room. 

The next day she returned in time for the first race, 
managed to pick three winners and came out a few dollars 
ahead. The men she had pegged as guards were in the 
same relative positions'as the day before. There were no 
more security measures taken than had been in evidence on 
her first visit. 

She returned two more days in a row until she was rec¬ 
ognized as a regular customer, was now able to pick out 
without any question the house men, the guards and the 
location of the cash box. She was able to estimate a day s 
receipts in excess of twenty thousand from her observation 
of the four days’ play. 

The night of the fourth day she was sitting in the Blue 
Room of the Roosevelt sipping a Ramos when she heard 
herself being paged. She signaled for the boy, asked for a 
phone. 

“This is Doc, Loma. Getting anyplace?” 

Loma looked around, nodded. “Everything’s ready, I’d 
say.” 

“You’re sure?” 
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“As sure as I’ll ever be. It looks pretty ripe.” 

She could hear him draw the breath in through his teeth. 
“Let’s get together tonight and go over it.” There was a 
whispered consultation on the other end of the phone. “Do 
you know how to get to West End Park near the yacht 
basin?” * 

*Loma bit at her lip, shook her head. “Better give me 
directions.” 

“The park’s in the new section of town. Take Canal 
to the Pontchartrain road. You’ll come to the Delgado 
Museum'. You can’t miss it. Check your speedometer, go 
three miles on the nose, you’ll come to a dirt road marked 
dead end. Turn in there. How soon?” 

“I can leave any time.” 

“Good,” the receiver approved. “It’ll take maybe a 
half hour, forty minutes. We’ll be there.” 

Loma nodded at the receiver, dropped it on its hook. 
She signaled the bellboy, gave him a folded bill. “Would 
you ask the garage to bring my car around front? I’m Miss 
Andrews.” 

The bellboy touched his fingers to his cap in a salute. 
“What kind of a car is it, Miss Andrews?” 

“A ’53 Chewy. Black, with South Carolina plates.” 

A cold, penetrating dirzzle had started by the time she 
picked the car up in front of the hotel. Most of the store 
fronts were dark along Canal as she headed out of town. 
She passed the Boston Club, where the Mardi Gras King 
greets his Queen on Mardi Gras day, headed uptown 
toward the lake. 

As she rocketed past the famous light stanchions, each 
decorated with the four flags that have flown over the city 
in its turbulent history, the character of the neighborhood 
slowly changed. The business district, the Vieux Carre 
fell behind. She drove into a district of big estates, their 
gardens running riot with roses and fragrantes. The houses 
themselves were huge white porticoed ghosts set far back 
from the road, half hidden by the giant moss-bearing oaks. 
Soon the estates too fell behind. She swung into the City 
Park with its famous duelling oaks and the ghosts of hun- 
drds of gallants who had died there. 

It took almost forty minutes to reach the Delgado Mu- 
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;eum a huge Greek temple that housed a priceless art 
sollection. She cut her speed, checked her speedometer. 
Three miles farther she came to the dirt road meandering 
Dff to the left, a weather-beaten sign proclaiming it to be 

a dead end. v , , .. 

She swung the Chevvy off the macadam road, fitted its 

wheels into a-rutted track that led back though a clump 
of trees. The car bumped along a road that was barely 
wide enough for one car’s passage. After a mile or more of 
jouncing, she came out on a small promontory set high 
above the scenic highway, completely surrounded by trees 
and dense underbrush. Another car was standing there, 
without lights. She cut her lights, turned off the motor. 
The door of the other car opened, Doc walked over to her. 
“Loma?” 

She rolled down the window. “Willy and Kurt with 
you?” 

Doc nodded. . 

“Bring them over. I’ve got the layout pat. 111 spell it 

out for all at once, save a lot of re-telling.” 

Doc raised his arm in a signal, was joined by the other 
two men. They all scrambled into the back of the Chevvy. 
“How’s it look?” Doc wanted to know. m 

“Too easy,” she told him. “Anybody got a cigarette. 
Doc gave her a cigarette, held a light. “What do you 
mcan^^ 

She took a deep drag, let the smoke dribble from half- 
parted lips. “There are only two guards and the cashier. 
They act like they’re pretty sure of themselves. She took 
another deep drag, blew the smoke at the ceiling. “As far 
as I can tell, there are no peep holes or guards upstairs or 

any place. Just the floor men. \ 

Kurt nodded. “Just two.” He looked to Doc. Thats 

what I told you. It’s a pushover. 

Doc explained. “Kurt got the layout from a guy he 
served time with. Guy used to be a floor man, got caught 
trying to nick the cash box. That’s how come we picked 
the place.” He plucked the cigarette from between the 
girl’s fingers, took a puff, started Jo hand it back. 

“Keep it. Give me a fresh one.” 
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Doc colored. “What’s the matter? I got something 
contagious?” 

“I like to smoke my own cigarettes,” Loma told him 
“Give me a fresh one.” 

Doc stared at her defiantly for a moment, muttered under 
his breath, brought out another cigarette. The girl lighted 
it from the one in his hand. 

“You got the layout?” Kurt wanted to know. 

Loma nodded. There s an old guy in the cigar store. 
The buzzer’s under-the counter. You’ve got to keep him 
away from it. I think there’s a warning button there, too.” 

Doc nodded sulkily. “What then?” 

“You let yourself in through the back wall of the phone 
booth.” She snapped on the map light on the dashboard, 
pulled out a prepared map of the back room. “Right here 
where the X is stands the cashier’s booth. He won’t give 
you any trouble. He keeps the cash in a big Valise right 
between his feet.” She looked up, the men nodded. “Now, 
there’s a row of chairs right over here,” she drew a line with 
a pencil. “The guy in the end chair is a guard. The other 
guard usually stands over here,” she marked the paper 
again, Tight next to the board. That way, anybody who 
goes near the cashier’s box is covered from two directions.” 

Doc stared at the diagram for a moment. “Makes it 
pretty tough to cover both at once, doesn’t it?” He puzzled 
over it for a moment, looked up at the girl. “Got any 
ideas?” - 

“One that may work. It could be risky, though.” 

“Let’s hear it,” Kurt invited. 

Okay. I said, there’s an old guy out here who 
handles the buzzer. He looks to me like the kind of old guy 
intends to keep on living for a while.” 

Doc took a last drag on the cigarette, flipped it through 
the window. “So? How’s he help us once we’re inside?” 

• I*/ 011 could g e ‘ him to call out the fellow that stands 
right here, she indicated the mark signifying the guard at 
the end of the board, “you’d only have to worry about the 
other guard and the cashier.” / 

Doc considered it, shook his head. “The other guard 
would be keeping his eye on the door. He might get 
suspicious if his buddy didn’t come back.” 
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“But suppose he does go back? Kurt’s about the same 
size as the guard near the board. You get the old guy to 
pull the guard out, Kurt walks back in, keeps his back to 
the other guy. When you come in, you walk right to the 
back of the room when you can cover this guard, Kurt 
takes care of the cashier from where he stands. How about 

it?” t t 

Kurt stroked the point of his chin between thumb and 
forefinger. “Suppose the other guard makes me?” 

“He might. Chances are he won’t. I’ve watched them 
for four days. They hardly pay any attention to each 
other. They keep their eyes on the cashier.” She folded 
up the map, handed it to Doc. “Long’s he sees a guy who 
looks like his buddy come back in and take up his position, 
he won’t give it a second thought.” 

“Might work. How about clothes?” 

Loma shrugged. “The guard near the board always 
wears a dark blue tropical and a big, brim-down panama. 
You can take his hat—one blue suit looks pretty much 
like another.” 

Doc turned to Kurt. “Well?” 

“We got to get one of the guards out of the way some 
way. Sounds like it might work.” He turned to Loma. 
“How about Willy?” 

“He sits at the wheel of the fear out front, with the 
motor r unnin g- I’ll be in the 200 block with the crash car 
in case anything goes wrong. If anything does go wrong, 
you ditch the car arqund the comer on Rampart, separate 
and lay low for a couple of days.” She looked at Willy. 
“Otherwise, in a day or two you contact me like you did 
tonight and we set up to meet wherever you’re holed in.” 
Wity nodded. “I’ll take care of that, Loma.” 

“You’ve got everything else figured out,” Doc snorted. 
“Maybe you’ve got the time, figured out.” 

“Yeah. Matter of fact, I have. But I don’t like the way 
you said that. Doc. Maybe you think you could do it 
better without me?” 

Doc started to retort, looked around, got no encourage¬ 
ment, backed down. “No. I guess I’m not used to taking 
orders from a woman. I’ll go along with your set-up. What 
time?” 
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“The last race goes off at five forty-three. Lots of. the 
players don’t cash their wins until after the last race. 
There’ll be twenty thousand or better in the box right 
around them.” 

Doc whistled noislessly. “Twenty grand.” 

“I told you it was rich pickings, Doc,” Kurt told him. 
“Real rich.” 

Doc wiped little beads of perspiration off his forehead 
and lower lip. “This is really it. Twenty grand!” He looked 
around. “I’m set. How about the rest of you?” 

Loma nodded. “I’ll be at my spot at five-forty on the 
head. If anything goes wrong, when you hit Bienville, 
lay on that horn. Then as soon as you get past, I’ll seal that 
street up like King Tut’s tomb.” 


TWENTY 


Getaway 

The clock on the dashboard of the Buick said five-thirty. 
Willy fitted the car expertly in the middle of the narrow 
street, headed west on St. Louis toward Dauphine. In the 
back seat, Doc sat nervously cracking his kunckles, watch- 
ing the colorful street slip past the window. Kurt, wearing 
a blue tropical suit, was absorbed in chewing his thumb. 

At Dauphine, Willy swung west, pulled to a stop in the 
middle of the 400 block. He twisted around on the seat. 
“The cigar store’s in the middle of the next block. Maybe 
I better park here for ten minutes or so, not to tip them 
off?” 

Doc considered, nodded. He signaled for Kurt to follow 
him to the sidewalk. At the front door, he stuck his head 
into the window. ‘ Just be in front of the store at five forty- 
three. Have that motor running and be ready to move.” 

Willy nodded, licked at his lips. He watched the two 
men walk slowly down the street toward the cigar store, 
wondered if Loma was in position two blocks away to 
balk any pursuit. 

At the entrance to the cigar store, Doc took an imper¬ 
ceptible glance in both directions, walked in. Kurt stood 
m the doorway. The old man behind the counter seemed 
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to sense something amiss, started toward the middle of the 
counter, froze at the sight of the gun in Doc’s hand. “Easy, 
pal,” He slid around the counter, ran his hand along the 
edge until he found the twin buttons. “Come in, Kurt,” he 
palled softly. 

When the man in the blue suit came in, the old man’s 
eyes widened. There was a gray pallor in the hollows of 
his cheeks, his fingers crept nervously to the garters on his 
sleeves. 

“Look, I just work here. I’m not making any trouble.” 
Doc nodded. “Good. We walk out, you walk out. Any¬ 
thing happens to us, you won’t be around when the papers 
tell about it. Got it?” 

The old man nodded his head jerkily. The pupils of his 
eyes were white-rimmed with fear, his forehead was 
glistening moistly. “What do you want me to do?” 

“Back up into the phone booth,” Kurt told him. “Don’t 
try anything.” He followed the old man into the phone 
booth, turned, nodded to Doc. There was the stutter of an 
electric latch, the inner door swung in, a thin yellow ribbon 
of light appeared. 

Kurt dug the snout of his gun into the old man’s back. 
“Get the guard out here. Anything goes wrong, you get it 
first.” 

The old man started to shake, Kurt bored the gun deeper 
into his back. “Get him,” he snarled. 

The old man stuck his face in the open door. “Murph,” 
he called softly. 

The guard near the board turned, scowled at the open 
door. “What?” 

The old man licked his lips. “A call for you. The boss.” 
The guard pushed his panama on the back of his head, 
looked over to where the other guard sat, nodded. He 
walked to the door, pushed his way through, shoved the 
old man out of his way. When he saw Kurt behind the old 
man, he opened his mouth to yell. 

Kurt’s fingers dug into his Adam’s apple. He gagged, 
gasped for breath, sank to his knees. Kurt caught the guard 
by the tie, dragged him out of the booth. The guard 
struggled feebly to get to his gun, succumbed to a vicious 
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rabbit punch at the base of his brain. His face hit the 
floor, he didn’t move. 

Kurt picked up the panama from the floor, pulled it 
down over his eyes. He nodded to Doc, waited until the 
door to the horse room had been opened, sliped in. When 
he took up the guard’s position, the other guard tossed 
him a cursory glance, went back to watching the cashier 
who was slipping rubber bands around stacks of bills. 

Outside, Doc forced the old man to drag the uncon¬ 
scious guard out of sight behind the counter. He waited 
until the old man had deposited the guard at his feet, then 
as the old man was about to straighten up, he brought the 
barrel of his gun down on the old man’s head. He knocked 
him to his knees with the first blow, beat him to the floor. 

Nobody paid much attention when Doc entered the 
horse room. He took up a position against the wall, seemed 
lost in contemplation of the figures chalked on it. From 
the side of his eye, he saw Kurt walk past the board toward 
the cashier’s desk. 

The other guard stiffened, watched Kurt cross the room. 
While he was watching Kurt, Doc walked up behind the 
guard, stuck the snout of his gun against the back of the 
man’s neck. The guard stiffened, didn’t move. Doc reached 
over his shoulder, tugged a .45 from the hammock un¬ 
der his left arm. 

“Don’t make any fuss,” Doc told him in a low voice. 
“Get up and walk out front. I’ll be right behind you.” 

The guard seemed to hesitate for a moment, got to his 
feet reluctantly. He shuffled to the door of the store, slid 
through. Before he could get out of the booth, Doc slashed 
at the back of his neck with the butt of the gun. There 
was a dull crunching sound, the man crumpled to the 
ground a loose bundle of arms and legs. He lay there, 
his head at an awkward angle. 

Inside, Kurt was showing the cashier his gun. His body 
blocked the view of the horse players-behind him who 
sat watching the board with rapt, open-mouthed attention. 
“We’re leaving. You, me and the bag,” Kurt told him. 

The cashier stared down at the gun with morbid fascina¬ 
tion. His eyes rolled up to Kurt’s face. “Don’t shoot. I 
just work here.” 
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“Fill the bag.” 

The cashier’s hand shook as he dumped pile after pile 
of bills into the bag. Finally, he looked up. “That’s all.” 

“Head for the store and keep going. Do what you’re told 
and you’ll walk away from this. Get brave and you’ll 
be a dead hero.” 

The cashier looked sick, nodded. He picked up the bag, 
sidled out of the cage, headed for the entrance to the store. 
His eyes appealed hopelessly to the horse players who 
never saw him leave. In the telephone booth he stumbled 
over the body of the second guard. His face glowed 
damply as Doc tugged the bag from under his arm, mo¬ 
tioned with the snout of the gun toward the street. 

Outside, Willy sat at the wheel of the car, smoking 
nervously. Almost at the same moment that he saw Kurt, 
Doc and the cashier heading for the car, he spotted the 
patrol car in the rear mirror. Surreptitiously, he signaled 
for his partners to hurry. 

The patrol car rolled to a stop, the driver got out, walked 
up to where Willy sat. He leaned on the window, looked 
the driver over. “You got a registration for this car?” he 
wanted to know. 

The door to the store slammed, Doc and Kurt crossed 
the sidewalk, herding the cashier in front of them. They 
saw the cop at the same instant he saw them. 

The cop went for his gun, Kurt raised his and fired. 
The slug caught the cop in the face, threw him backward 
into the street. Doc and Kurt jumped into the car, sent 
the cashier sprawling on his face in front of the police 
car. 

Willy jammed down on the accelerator, the car leaped 
away from the curb. Behind him, the other cop in the 
car was recovering from his momentary paralysis, was 
sliding into the driver’s seat. 

Willy rocketed the car down Dauphine, leaned on his 
horn as he approached the intersection. Ahead of him he 
could see the black Chewy pulling away from the curb. 
As he drew near, the black Chewy seemed to go out of 
control, climb the ^sidewalk as the girl behind the wheel 
fought for control. Willy raced past, kept the pedal to the 
floorboard. 
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Behind him, the second cop had the car in motion. He 
raced to clbse up the distance between him and the escap¬ 
ing car. He saw the Chewy climb the sidewalk, then before 
he could get out of its way, it swerved off the sidewalk, 
right into his path. 

There was a squealing of brakes, the tearing of metal 
and smashing of glass. The impact drove his car over the 
curb where it came to a shattering stop against a store 
front. 

The bandit car two blocks away, skidded onto Canal, 
disappeared from sight. 

A white-faced cop shoved open his door, stalked over 
to where the smashed Chewy stood almost across the 
road, spilling water in a steaming stream from its shattered 
radiator. A girl sat behind the wheel, wide-eyed with shock, 
a thin red stream trickling down the side of her mouth. 

“You all right, miss?” he wanted to know. 

The girl stared at him uncomprehendingly. 

“Get her some help, someone. I’ve got to call head¬ 
quarters.” He raced toward a store near the corner, put 
the details of his partner’s murder on the wire. 

Almost as he was calling in the alarm, a car pulled to a 
stop two blocks away, three men alighted, walked rapidly 
in different directions. One of them carried a small valise. 
In less than a moment, they were lost in the throng of 
tourists and sightseers that ebb and flow from one end of 
the Quarter to the other, day and night. 

That evening, the newspapers announced that three 
armed bandits had robbed a cigar store on Dauphine, had 
killed in the course of the holdup. Their getaway car, 
stolen had been recovered two blocks away after a pur¬ 
suing prowl car had collided with a Chevrolet driven by a 
young tourist from South Carolina. 


i 



TWENTY-ONE 


Top Guy 

Lorna sat up against the pillow in the white hospital 
room, managed to look wan. An interne hovered over 
her, fixed the two men on the chairs at her bedside with 
a baleful glare. 

“Of course, captain,” his voice sounded very important, 
“our giving you permission to speak to the patient is done 
with the understanding that she has suffered great shock. 
You must be brief.” 

Captain LaFleur nodded impatiently. He was heavy- 
set, with a thick shock of white hair. His face was red, 
thin purple veins stood out prominently on his nose. “We 
understand, doctor. It’s just routine. The district attorney’s 
office has to have her testimony.” He nodded to his com¬ 
panion, a thin man with a bobbing Adam’s apple. “Mr. 
Deal will be as brief as possible.” 

Mr. Deal nodded, his Adam’s apple jumped agonizingly. 
“Now, Miss Andrews, all we need from you is any des¬ 
cription, if possible of what happened this afternoon.” 

Lorna bit at her nail, looked helplessly from the assistant 
district attorney to the interne. He nodded encouragingly. 
“It’s all pretty hazy, Mr. Deal,” she said finally. “I was 
driving down Dauphine Street. It’s such a narrow street, 
you know.” She found a wisp of a handkerchief under 
her pillow, held it to her nose. “I saw this car coming at 
me at a high speed. I tried to get out of its way and I lost 
control of my car. The first thing I knew I was on the 
sidewalk.” She shook her head in confusion.” I must have 
frozen with my foot on the gas. I swung the wheel to get 
off the sidewalk and the police car smashed into me. I I 
don’t remember much after that.” 

The police captain nodded. “You see anything of the 
men in the first car, Miss Andrews?” he asked gruffly. 

The girl shook her head. “It all happened too fast.” 

He tugged a memo book from his pocket, consulted it. 
‘‘You’re staying at the Roosevelt?” He looked up, got a 
nod, went back to his notes. “It there anybody you d like 
us to notify at home?” 

The girl shook her head again. “I’d rather not. I’m 
123 
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quite all right now.” She turned the full power of her 
smile on the interne. “Everybody’s been so wonderful to 
me here. The doctor tells me I can leave soon.”' 

“You’ve been a very lucky girl,” the interne told her 
solemnly. “It could have been very serious.” 

“It was—^for one of my boys,” the police captain 
grunted. He pulled himself out of his chair. “Well, thanks 
for your cooperation, Miss Andrews. I’m sorry this had to 
happen to mar your trip.” 

“I hope you get the men responsible, captain.” She 
held out her hand. 

“We will.” The police captain watied until the thin man 
with the bobbing Adam’s apple finished making some 
notations on a card. “Ready, Mr. Deal?” 

The assistant D.A. got to his feet. “I’m afraid there’s 
nothing much we can do to reimburse you for the damage 
to your car, Miss Andrews. I am familiar with similar 
cases where—” 

“I’m fully insured for collision,” she cut him off. 

“Good, good.” He turned, led the way to the door. The 
police captain followed. 

When they left, Loma turned to the interne. “Thanks 
for standing by.” 

He grinned his pleasure. “Glad to.” He dropped into the 
chair just vacated by the district attorney’s man. “Going to 
be in town long?” 

Loma shrugged. “I don’t know. All this has taken the 
edge off my vacation. I’ll have to think about it.” 


The following aftempon, Loma signed herself out of the 
hospital, took a cab back to the hotel. There was no mes¬ 
sage for her at the desk from Willy or either of the other 
two. She recovered a package from the safe, took the 
elevator to her floor, headed for her room. 

A man was sitting in the armchair against the wall, a 
smaller man was standing at the window looking out across 
Canal Street when she walked in. She started to withdraw, 
stopped at his command. 

Inside, he snapped at her. He was heavy-set, glower¬ 
ing. There was a large strip of adhesive tape over his right 
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ear. fn the dimness of the room she had no difficulty in 
recognizing him as the guard that had been stationed by 
the board. 

The man at the window turned around, studied her 
carefully. “That’s her, all right Murph.” He was the 
cashier. 

“What’s this all about?” Loma wanted to know. “I’ll 
call the police and—” 

The man in the chair grinned crookedly. “Yeah. Why 
don’t you do that? A cop was killed in that little caper. 
Cops can be awful narrow-minded when a cop gets killed.” 
He waved at the phone. “Go on and call.” 

Loma chewed on the inside of her lip for a moment. 
“What’s this all about, anyway?” 

The man in the chair looked to the cashier. “She wants 
to know what it’s all about, Pete.” He looked back at 
Loma, growled deep in his chest. “He touched the band¬ 
aged area over his ear. “Me, I almost got my brains 
beaten out. Pete there gets shoved around. What do you 
think it’s all. about, sister?” 

“Look, mister, I’ve had a bad time, too. My car’s 
smashed up and—” 

“Mighty convenient you happened to block that street 
off right then. Those guys never would have made it. How 
come you just happened to be there.” 

Loma looked from the guard to the cashier and back. 
“I was on my way to the cigar store. I played there every 
day. Ask him.” 

“I don’t have to ask him. I saw you there.” He got 
up out of the chair. “Only, the time you were on your way 
there, the last race was on. What were you going to play? 
Parchesi?” He started toward her. 

Loma watched his approach without flinching. “Look. 
I don’t know what kind of crazy idea you’ve got about me. 
Only let me tell you something. Things happen to guys 
who lay their hands on me. Bad things. You got some¬ 
thing to say, say it. You got something to tell the cops, 
tell them. Only don’t get any ideas you can push me 
around.” 

The guard reach out, grabbed a handful of her hair. 
“Tough, eh?- Okay, baby—” 
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The cashier walked up behind him. “Lay off, Murph. 
The boss won’t like it. He told you he wants to see her.” 

Murph pulled her face close to his. “Don’t think you’re 
getting away with it, baby. I owe you something for this 
crack on the head. I always pay my debts.” He pushed her 
away from him. “We’re going to pay a call on somebody. 
You’re coming with us.” 

She met his glance, didn’t flinch. “Suppose I don’t.” 

He twisted the comers of his lips up in a sadistic grin. 
“I’m hoping you won’t.” He stuck his hand into his 
pocket, brought out a set of knucks. “The boss said you 
either come or else. Me, I’d rather the or else.” He slipped 
the knucks over his fingers, polished them in his palm. 

“You talked me into it, Murph,” Lorna told him.'“May¬ 
be we can have our little dance some other time.” 

“Any time, baby. Any time.” He turned to the little 
man. “Call Lombardi. Tell him we’re bringing in tKe 
broad. Tell him she’s the one.” 

The cashier nodded, headed for the phone. 

“Lombardi?” Loma managed to look unconcerned. 
“Who’s he?” 

“He’s Steve Lombardi,” the guard told her. “He’s 
number one boy in this town. You sure picked yourself 
the wrong guy to play games with, baby. Steve don’t like 
people who try to take money away from him.” He 
chuckled. “Steve’s going to be real glad to meet you, baby. 
Real glad.” 

Steve Lombardi lived in the swank Carter Arms, an 
expensive pile of stone and plate-glass that towered over 
Lafayette Square. The lobby was furnished in aggressively 
modernistic style. Brightly colored couches and chrome 
tables tastefully complemented the soft, restful, ankle- 
deep pastel, carpeting. Murph led the way across tfie lobby 
to an ornate registration desk where an impeccably dressed 
man was absorbed in adjusting the edge of a cuff that 
peeked from the end of his morning jacket. 

“Ring the penthouse and tell Mr. Lombardi that I’m on 
my way up with his guest, will you?” 
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The clerk raised his eyes, nodded. “Of course, Mr. 
Murphy.” 

Murph caught the girl by the arm, led the way past a 
bank of elevators to one marked “Penthouse.” He pushed 
a red button on the panel, leaned back against the wall. 
The elevator glided to a noiseless stop at the penthouse, the 
doors slid noiselessly open. A man sat at a small desk 
paring his nails with a gold penknife. He glanced at the 
girl incuriously, went back to his nails. 

“The boss is expecting you, Murph.” He tossed his head 
in the direction of a closed door. “The study.” 

Steve Lombardi sat behind a desk that looked as if it 
had cost important money. He looked up as they walked 
in. 

“This is the broad, Steve,” Murph told him. “Name’s 
Loma Andrews.” 

Lombardi looked her over. “Nice of you to come over 
and see me.” 

“You mean I had a choice?” 

Lombardi chuckled. “That Murph. Real persuasive, 
isn’t he?” Lombardi’s face had probably once been lean 
and wolfish, now it was blurred by a soft overlay of fat. 
Flat, lustreless eyes perred from beneath heavily veined, 
thickened eyelids, but the soft discolored pouches beneath 
them took away the menace. “What’s your real name?” 

“The one you’ve got will do,” Loma told him. 

Murph caught her by the arm, swung her around. “Mr. 
Lombardi don’t like smart broads. He asks a question, he 
expects an answer.” 

“Leave her alone, Murph. I like a girl with spirit.” He 
studied her from under the heavily lidded eyes. “Who were 
the boys that knocked over my joint, Loma?” 

She shrugged. “Why don’t you ask this guy? He was 
there, I wasn’t.” 

“We’re not going to play games, are we?” Lombardi 
sighed. “There are ways to make you talk, you know 
that.” He tossed his head at Murph. “I could ask Murph 
to have a little session with you. He’d like that.” 

“You don’t believe I don’t know the guys?” Loma 
asked. 
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The man behind the desk shook his head. “I don’t be¬ 
lieve.” 

“But why? Just because I happened to hit the cop 
car, and—” 

“Cut it out, baby. You had it and you know you had it. 
Both Pete the cashier and Murph here made your picture 
when it broke in the papers this morning. You’ve been 
casing that room for almost a week. You just didn’t 
happen to bump that cop car. You were planted there 
for that.” He looked her over, pursed her lips. “It took 
nerves and brains to do what you did. Enough brains to 
know you’re not going to get away with it.” 

“Can I have a cigarette?” Lorna wanted to know. 

The man behind the desk pointed to a humidor. “Be 
my guest.” 

She walked over, picked out a cigarette, hung it from 
the corner of her mouth, looked to Murph for a light. 

Lombardi grinned. “Give the lady a light, Murph.” 

The guard growled, pulled out a pack of paper matches, 
scratched one, held it for her. She took a deep drag, blew 
the smoke into his face. She turned to Lombardi. 
“Suppose, just for the sake of argument I did happen to 
know who pulled that job? What happens to me?” 

Lombardi leaned back in his chair, laced his fingers at 
the bank of his head, pursed his lips. “The same thing 
that happens if we have to beat it out of you. Only 
quicker.” He smiled, shrugged. “It would be bad for 
business if word got around that somebody could pull a 
deal like this on Steve Lombardi and walk away from 
it.” 

“It would be worse if word got around that you couldn’t 
even make a girl spill.” She opened her huge dangling 
handbag, took out handkerchief, touched it to her nose. 

Lombardi started to laugh, the laugh froze when she 
returned the handkerchief, her hand reappearing with a 
big .45. 

The heavy-lidded eyes widened. He turned on Murphy 
venomously. “You didn’t frisk her for a gun?” 

The guard’s mouth hung open. He licked at his lips, 
started to shuffle toward her. “Who figured her to be 
heeled? She was in a hospital, and—” 
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Loma’s finger tightened on the trigger. “He comes one 
step closer, Lombardi, and there’s going to be a new boss 
in this town.” 

“Keep away from her, you fool,” Lombardi snarled 
at the guard. 

Murph stopped shuffling, glared at the girl. “They 
shook her stuff down at the hospital. They always do. I 
didn’t figure—” 

“If this guy’s a sample of your mob, Lombardi, it 
doesn’t look like much of a future for you,” she sneered. 
“He didn’t think I could case a gun in my room? He doesn’t 
know Loma!” 

“You’re a pretty smart broad, at that,” Lombardi 
nodded. “Maybe I could use you in my set-up.” He 
flashed a venomous glance at Murphy. “Like you said, 
with knuckleheads like him on the payroll there’s not 
much I can grab. How’d you like! a place in my organ¬ 
ization?” 

“What’s it cost?” 

Lombardi shrugged. “I want my dough back. And 
somebody takes the fall. It don’t have to be you.” 

Loma considered it. “I’ll get you your money back and 
throw you the guys that pulled the heist. The driver and 
I walk away.” 

Murph drew a whistling breath. “You’re not going to 
let this little twist get away with that after—” He broke 
off as the girl turned to him, her finger white on the 
trigger. He licked at his lips, subsided. 

“Okay, baby. You’ve-got a deal. You turn over the 
guys who pulled the heist, turn back the dough and we’ll 
work out a spot for you.” He kept his hands laced behind 
his head, his eyes on the unwavering muzzle of the .45. 
“It was your idea? The crash car?” She nodded. “I can 
use a gal who thinks up gimmicks like that.” 


* 



9 

TWENTY-TWO 

Double Cross 

The knock on the door was light, almost imperceptible. 
Loma turned the latch, opened it a crack. Willy was 
standing in the hotel corridor, shuffling his feet nervously. 
She opened it wide enough for him to slip in, closed it 
after him. 

He wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, looked 
around. “You okay, Loma?” 

She nodded. “How about you boys?” 

Willy walked over to the armchair, sank into it. “Not 
so good. Doc and that other guy been drinking pretty 
heavy.” He found a cigarette, lit it with a shaking hand. 
“That little guy, that Kurt, had no call to shoot that cop. 
That’s where all the heat’s coming from.” 

“That’s what you think.” Loma walked over to the 
bureau, took a fifth of bourbon from the top drawer. “You 
know who owned that horse room we knocked over?” 

Willy shook his head. “Who?” 

“A guy named Steve Lombardi. Runs this town.” She 
spilled some liquor into a glass on the bureau, disappeared 
into the bathroom to bring out another glass. “They 
grabbed me the minute I got out of the hospital.” 

The color drained from the boy’s face, leaving it 
murky. “How’d you break loose?” He looked around 
wildly. “They’ll be looking for you here, and—” 

She handed him a glass. “I made a deal with Lom¬ 
bardi, Willy.” She sat on the edge of the bed, swirled the 
liquor around in her glass. “I’m giving them the money 
and the two boys. We walk away from it.” 

“Willy’s hand shook. “What’ll they do to them?” 

Loma took a deep swallow from her glass. “The same 
thing they were going to do to me. The same thing they’d 
do to you.” She frowned down at the glass, swirled it. 
“Lombardi’s top dog in this town. He wouldn’t be, if 
he let a couple of punks push his organization around.” 

Willy chewed on his cuticle. “Kurt should have told us 
who we were going up against. He should’ve told us.” 

“Well, what about the deal with Lombardi?” 

Willy shrugged. “You’re the boss.” He took a deep 
130 
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swallow from his drink. “How do we know Lombardi’ll 
live up to it? Maybe he’ll wait until he gets back his dough, 
then he lets us all have it.” 

“It’s been done,” the girl admitted. “I think he’ll be 
satisfied to get his money back and clean the slate with 
Doc and Kurt. Nobody has to know anybody else was 
in it.” 

The boy shook his head. “Suppose you decided not 
to go through with it. What then?” 

“I don’t think we’d make it, Willy. Lombardi’s getting 
a little soft from the looks of him, but not in the head. I 
think we’ve grown a tail from here on in.” She finished 
her drink, set in down. “Good or bad, we’ve made a deal 
and it looks like we’re stuck with it. Unless you want to 
make a run for it. If you do, you’re strictly on your own.” 

“I’m with you.” 

Loma nodded. “I thought you’d be.” She walked to the 
window, looked down into the street. “They’ll be expect¬ 
ing some word from me. They must have seen you coming 
in.” 

Willy licked his lips, stared hungrily at her hips, the 
long clean line of her thighs silhouetted against the 
window. “When do they take them?” 

“Tonight.” She turned back to face him. “Where are 
they holed out?” 

“An old shack out on the Bayou St. James road. Some 
place Kurt knew about.” 

“Where on the Bayou road?” 

Willy licked his lips, drained his glass, set it down. 
“About two miles past the highway crossroads. It’s set 
back from the road, got a picket fence around it. There 
are no other houses near it.” 

Loma nodded, walked over to the telephone. She lifted 
the receiver, gave the operator a number. When Steve 
Lombardi’s heavy voice came through, she relayed the 
information. 


The shack stood about a hundred yards back off the 
road. It was surrounded by a decayed fence from which 
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most of the pickets had fallen to rot in the weed-choked 
front yard. 

“That must be the place, Murph,” Pete, the cashier, 
told the man sitting beside him on the front seat. He 
drove the car behind an old moss-bearing oak where it 
would not be visible from the house, turned off the motor. 
There was no sign of life in the house itself. 

Murphy tugged a .45 from his holster under his left 
arm, signaled for the thin man to follow him. They headed 
across an overgrown field, approached the house from 
an angle that gave them the most cover. 

At the house they melted into the shadows along the 
wall, waited. Murph slid along the wall to the small porch, 
tested the wooden steps before he put his weight on them. 
He tried the doorknob, turned it quietly, found it locked. 
He brought out a thin steel rule, slid it into the doorjam. 
After a moment, it clicked, the door opened. The room 
beyond was in pitch darkness. 

Murph stepped in, the thin man followed. He felt along 
the wall, located the switch. He waited for a second, then 
snapped the switch, spilling a yellow brilliance into the 
room from an unshaded overhead light. 

The two men lay sprawled across an unmade bed, fully 
dressed. Doc started, rolled over. When he saw the two 
men standing at the door, guns in hand, his own hand 
streaked for the gun on the table near the bed. 

Murph’s .45 jumped. The heavy slug caught Doc in 
the side and slammed him back against the bed. He tried 
to get up again; another slug caught him in the belly, 
folded him over. He slid back, laced his hands over his 
middle, tried fruitlessly to stem the flow of red already 
seeping through his fingers. 

The shots had blasted Kurt awake. He lay there, hands 
in full view, staring into the muzzle of the .38 in the 
cashier’s fist. He watched Doc’s body slowly fold over 
his hands, pitch forward on its face, then turned to Murph, 
waited expectantly. 

“Weren’t expecting to see me again, were you, sucker?” 
Murph asked in a deceptively mild voice. 

“So I’m seeing you again,” Kurt shrugged. “That’s the 
chance you got to take.” 
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“Pretty tough cookie, ain’t he, Pete?” Murph asked 
the cashier. “I’ll bet he’s a real hard guy. Me, I like hard 
guys.” He looked back at the man on the bed. “Where’s 
the dough, sucker?” 

Kurt motioned toward a closet at the other side of 
the room. “In there. All of it.” 

“Get it, Pete,” Murph snapped. He waited until the 
smaller man had crossed to the closet, pulled out a valise. 
Pete opened it, fingered through the stacks of bills. 

“Looks like it’s all here, Murph.” 

Murphy nodded. “Lombardi’ll be glad to hear that. Me, 
I got something more important on my mind than the 
dough.” He reached up, fingered the bandage on the side 
of his head. “You and me have a little settling up to do, 
sucker.” 

There was a strained look in Kurt’s eyes. “Look, there 
wasn’t anything personal in it. I was doing a job, that’s 
all.” 

Murph nodded. “That’s what I’m going to be doing, 
just a job. Nothing personal, just a job.” The gun came 
out of Murph’s pocket only a few inches from Kurt’s face. 
The blast filled the room and there wasn’t any more face. 


TWENTY-THREE 

Setup for Sin 

Steve Lombardi was sitting behind the desk when Murph 
walked in. He motioned for him to set the valise down on 
the desk. 

“Have any trouble, Muiph?” 

Murph grinned, shook his head. “No trouble. It was a 
pleasure.” He looked over to where Loma sat polishing 
her carefully lacquered fingernails against the side of her 
palm. “I still think we ought to finish the job.” 

Lombardi pulled the valise to him, opened it, stirred 
the packets of bills with a pudgy finger. “We made a deal, 
Murph. A deal’s a deal. Besides, we got our dough back 
and you got even.” 

“Yeah, but I still think—” 

“Stop thinkin g,” Lombardi cut him ofl. “I take care of 
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that end.” He nodded his head toward the door. “I’ll see 
you tomorrow.” 

Murph nodded, left without a backward glance. 

The man behind the desk pulled out the packs of money, 
piled them on the desk. “Would have been a nice piece 
of swag, at that.” 

Loma looked up from her fingernails, shrugged. “An¬ 
other day, another dollar. You can’t make a pass every 
roll.” She got up from the couch, walked over to the desk. 
Her body was lush, ripe. Swelling breasts showed over 
the top of her low-cut dress; a small waist hinted at the 
full hips, the long shapely legs concealed by the fullness 
of her skirt. The sway of her hips had the calculated effect 
on Lombardi. “What about Doc and Kurt?” 

Lombardi shrugged. “What’s the difference? They knew 
what they were walking into when they tangled with Lom¬ 
bardi.” His eyes undressed her. “You made a bad mistake. 
You know that.” 

The girl nodded. “I sure did. Next time I’ll be more 
careful about those license plates.” 

“What license plates?” Lombardi scowled. 

“On the getaway car.” She picked up a pile of hills, 
riffled through them. “Doc had Willy steal that car the 
day before we pulled the job. The owner must have re¬ 
ported the plate numbers. That’s what fouled us up. The 
cop, was questioning Willy about the car when Doc and 
Kurt came tearing out. If it hadn’t been for those plates, 
it would have been as clean as a whistle. I never would 
have had to show in it.” She looked almost wistful as she 
tossed the money back on the desk. 

“That’s a risk you got to take. So a cop spotted the 
plates. It wouldn’t happen in a million years.” 

Loma shook her head. “Next time I’ll know better.” 
Loma walked to a small table, picked up a silver cigarette 
b°x,„weighed it in the palm of her hand. “I just figured it 
out. She set the box down, continued wandering around 
the room aimlessly, picking up small objects, examining 
them, setting them down. “What about us, Steve?” 

“Us?” 

Loma looked at him, nodded. “Willy and me.” 

“Yeah. What about that? What’s with you and that 
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pimply faced kid? You two shacking up?” His voice made 

it pretty plain he didn’t think so. .... . . 

“Not that it’s any of your business,” she told him calmly, 
“but the kid’s like a good-luck piece to me. He was nice 
to me once when I needed help, and he didn’t expect to 
get paid for it. Any way. That doesn’t happen often. 

“Okay, okay. No need to get sore.” He stared at the top 
of her dress where her breasts swelled out. “I’ll find a 
spot for both of you.” His eyes narrowed. “You’re figuring 

on staying, right?” . 

Loma shrugged. “Why not? With you I can make im¬ 
portant money. On my own, I might end up pitching for 

^Lombardi nodded. “You’re being smart.” He tapped 
on the edge of the desk with pudgy fingers that had dimples 
for knuckles. “You know why I made a deal with you, 

Loma?” „ 

“You can use some brains in this outfit, 1 guess. 

He considered it, puffed out his lips, nodded. “I need 
somebody smart I can trust.” He hit himself in the chest 
with the side of his hand. “I set up this organization. Some 
of my boys think it’s time I moved over. I need somebody 

I can trust.” „ , 

“Maybe I’ll get ambitious, too. Maybe you 11 have to 

get someone to watch me.” ,. .. 

He submerged his neck into his shoulders, held his 
hands palms up. “Why? You ride with me, you got every¬ 
thing you want. Besides, the mob would never stand still 
for a woman running it. You got nothing to gam. The 
flat lustreless eyes studied her face. “Well?” 

“You’re the boss, Lombardi.” 

“Steve. It sounds cozier. You and me are going to work 

close together. Real close.” 

“That part of the deal?” Loma wanted to know. 
“That’s the deal,” Lombardi told her. The heavily 
veined lids all but closed his eyes from view. All or 
nothing.” 

“And if I want out?” 

Lombardi shrugged. “You get out.” The lids unveiled 
the cold eyes. “But you got to realize one thing. Murph 
out there can’t let you go walking around knowing he 
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knocked off those two friends of yours. I can hold him 
off you if we got a deal. No deal, I couldn’t keep him awav 
from you.” 

Loma shrugged. “I’m a hard luck gal, Steve. Something 
usually happens to guys that get cozy with me. Something 
bad.” 

Lombardi grinned. “Like Typhoid Mary? Me, I been 
vaccinated. I’ll take my chances. Is it a deal?” 

The girl sighed. “It’s a deal.” 

He reached over, pushed a button on the comer of his 
desk. 

The door opened, Murph walked in. “Where’s that pet 
poddle of hers?” 

Murph frowned. “Her which?” 

“The kid. Pimples. Where is he?” 

“Oh, him.” Murph’s face cleared. “The boys got him 
stashed down on the fifth floor waiting until you make 
up your mind.” 

I made it up. You and him go over to Loma’s room 
at the Roosevelt. Check her out.” 

Murph grinned. “Then what?” 

“Then nothing. Bring the stuff here. She’s moving in 
with me.” 

The grin drained from the guard’s face, leaving nothing 
but a venomous look. “Okay, if you say so.” 

“He just said so, Murph,” Loma snapped at him. She 
walked over to where the guard stood, stopped in front 
of hun, hands on hips, feet planted akimbo. “Seems to 
me you do a lot of griping around here. A smart guy might 
figure it’d pay Steve better to take on a couple of inde¬ 
pendents that could make his hired guns look sick than 
to keep on a guard that’s dumb enough to be taken bv 
amateurs.” 3 


Murph was about to retort, saw the look on Lombardi’s 
face, subsided. “We weren’t looking for anybody to be 
crazy enough to try to hit one of Steve Lombardi’s rooms ” 
he growled defensively. “You got to be crazy to pull 
something like that.” 3 F 

Loma grinned at him. “Crazy like a fox.” She looked 

SLS? over from head to toe - “ You know what ’ d be 
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Murph didn’t answer, stood glaring at her. 

“It’d be crazier to think Lombardi’s ready to move over, 

alive or dead. That’d be crazier.” 

“What’s she talking about, Steve?” Murph appealed to 
thp man in the chair. “She must be nuts.’ 

“Maybe not so nuts, Murph,” Lombardi told him. “You 
like the wav the organization’s set up, Murph? 

Murph’s shrug was elaborate. “Why not? I been getting 
along. I got the biggest horse room under my belt, I carry 
mv own weight.” 

Loma spoke. “Some day you might even be number- 
two man in the set-up, eh, Murph?” 

The man in' the chair puffed out his lips. Sometimes 
guvs get ideas. A little something like the stickup the other 
day they think things are getting out of hand. They thmk 
they could do better, Murph ” The eyes had receded 
behind their pouches, glittered under their hds. Thats 

bad when that happens, Murph.” 

Murphy wet his lips. “What are you telling me all this 

•frvr?” 

“Like Loma said. Maybe some day you’ll be number- 

tW The > guard shrugged. “So I said is that bad? I’d be plenty 

Sa LombaS U s’hook tS head. “No guy likes to stay second 
man all his life. He gets to looking top man he gets 

to figuring he could do a better job. Murphy started to 
S^nSnbardi waved him to silence. “You. dun't have 
to tell me, Murph. I was number two once. My boss met 
with a bad accident.” He played with the diamond ring 
on his finger. “He was getting soft, Murph. You re not 
figuring I’n getting soft, are you, Murph?” 

“What’s this all about?” Murph looked from the man 
in the chair to the girl and back. “You want to bring 
her into the organization, that’s okay with me, boss. I 

^ “I told you to let me do the thinking,” Lombardi said 

C °The guard’s forehead glistened damply as he nodded. 
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“Sure, sure. Anything you say, boss.” He looked at Loma 
licked his lips. “No offense. It’s okay with me.” 

“Mighty generous of you,” Loma turned her back on 
him, walked to the couch, dropped onto it, crossed her 
knees. “Now suppose you pick up Willy and get my things 
over here.” , ^ 

Murph nodded, turned on his heel, hurried through the 
door. Lombardi sat for a minute, staring at the closed 
door. “You don’t think he’d have the nerve?” 

Loma shrugged. “He’s dumb enough.” She rubbed the 
palm of her hand along the side of her arm. “Suppose 
somebody did decide to try for you, Steve. Got anything 
set up?” 6 

«t Lombardi considered for a moment, shook his head 
I usually take Murph or one of the other guns along 
when I go anyplace. Here,” he looked around the room 
who could get at me here?” 

“Any one of them,” Loma told him. “He had a gun 
on him right now. Any time he comes up here, he’s heeled 
Right?” 


The man in the chair looked thoughtful, nodded. “I 
cant teU him to go around without a rod. What good 
would he be to me?” 

He doesn’t need one here. Nobody else uses that pent¬ 
house elevator?” * 


Lombardi shook his head. 

“Okay. I’ve got a spot for Willy. When I found him 

he was jockeying an elevator. He’ll run the penthouse 
car. 


“What good will that do?” 

„. L ?™ gnnned at him. “No one gets up here unless they 
check their artillery with Willy on the way up.” X 


TWENTY-FOUR 


Catherine the Great 

!' OR , NA , Wretched out on the divan on the penthouse’s 
sundeck, lazily watched Willy making the drinks He 
handed one to her, sat on the edge of the divan looked 
out over the low roofs of the old city. ’ * d 
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“Where’s Lombardi today, Lorna?” He wanted to know^ 
Toma shrugged. “Out checking some of the horse 
rooms with Murph.” She put her arm up under her head, 
hTbrSte sShted upward against her nylon blouse. 
“The take’s been falling off. Steve’s getting worried. 

Willy had difficulty tearing his eyes away from the soft 
lines of her bosom. In the two months he had been work- 
£? forLombardi he had started to fill out. His pimply£e» 
gave promise of clearing up. His mouth was still slack- 
f. damn. “Figure the boys have been sticking their 
fingers’ into the till?” He sipped noisily at his drink, wiped 
his mouth with the back of his hand. • 

Lorna shook her head. “No, the numbers and policy 
boys are beginning to go big. The marks have only so 
much money. Every dime they drop^on the numbers is 
« dime thev can’t play on the horses. 

“Lombardi could be through, Lorna.” Willy leaned to- 
ward her, put his hand on her knee. “Maybe we better 

86 WhenThe felfhis breath against her face, Loma’s eyes 
rolled down from a contemplation of the soft summer sky, 
S wSerete hand lay on her thigh, a few inches below the 

His eyes foffowed hers* he removed his hand rduct^ 
“When do I get a break?” he pouted sullenly. You think 
I don’t go crazy knowing that fat slob has you in here all 
to himself?” Suddenly, impulsively, he tried tograb j 
She sat up, broke his hold with an upward and outward 
thrust of her arms, pushed him offthe divan. 

“You flipped?” she growled at him. Since wtien a , 
you get so big you think you can put your hands on m . 
She swung her legs off the divan, stood over him. Ive 
£n py nice to you, but don’t let that give you any 

^willy got to his feet sulkily, brushed himself off. “You’re 
not that hard to get along with when Lombard wlmffe^ 
Me, you’re like an ice cube with-hnn you play house 

W toma started to get mad, shrugged. “Look, Willy, I 
like you. Or I wouldn’t have bailed you out when Murph 
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K““w“„,f, e ? .!'°“ “*• mediciM he *■« Doc and 

Willy shook his head, licked at his lips. His eyes were 
fixed hungrily on the deep cleft exposed by the 7 V-neck 
f her blouse. Then why don’t you give me a break? I 

but"^ touch® y ° U day aDd beblg all0Wed to look 

Loma walked over to the portable bar, spilled some 
bourbon over ice cubes, softened it with a touch of water 
Ive never let a man lay a hand on me unless there 
was a reason for it, Willy.” She drank deeply, studied 
him over the rim. “All my life men have pushed me 
around. I made up my mind I’d push back to get what 

1 W 5 n f d -., T She °° ked around the luxuriously appointed 
sundeck. Lombardi gives me this and the 7 contacts I 

Before^? tf W ^ 3 h ° ld ° Ver Lew Barker and Doss. 
Before that there was an old man who ran a drive-in 

an ^, kld , named Gunson - They all served their purpose.” 

t y shuffled closer to her. His voice was tense. “I’ve 
got to have you,.Loma.” He grabbed out for her, caught 
the fragle febnc °f the blouse, ripped it away. ^ 

into aVeS fre her A firm ’ P ink -ripped breast drove him 
mto a near frenzy. A stream of saliva coursed down his 

h^ds a fumbled U8g,ed 1° P f ^ 11110 his a ™ s - His 

hands fumbled over her breasts frantically, he tried to 

press his wet mouth against hers. 

to fe S el he thfr ined t hCr t0 him ’ he Was P leasantl y surprised 

agaffls the sidfnfr °T 8 ° Ut ° f her ‘ He s] obbered 
8 r d ? f her neck > tned to rea ch her mouth. 

Loma seemed to go completely limp. Suddenly she 
brought her balled fist up in a vicious uppercut. Hk ams 

4!c"h Sn, ” ,ed> W “' “ his 

“Don’t ever try it again, Willy.” She turned to the bar 

ft°o U m toTm^Toul W* b ° Urb0n 11110 a gIass ’ heId 

With 7 7° don * P ]a y m that league.” 

?“8 hed ' Af '“ a ™t, !■« 
w ® . a P’ sit on the side of the divan His eves 

were watery, sick. “Okay, I’m sorry.” y 
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the white-haired man came out. He didn’t show any signs 
of resenting the careful looking-over the other man gave 

him 

“Murph, this is Mr. Brode. He’s a friend—” she raised 
her eyebrows inquiringly. 

“A business associate of Steve s, Brode corrected her. 
He walked over to a chair, sat down, crossed his knees, 
laced his fingers in front of his chest. “I’m from New 

York, Murph.” . . , , 

Murph’s eyes widened, his manner became a shade 
more respectful. “I didn’t know.” He looked the white- 
haired man over curiously. “Syndicate?” 

Brode nodded. “We’ve been curious to know what s 
been going on down here. Receipts have fallen off alarm¬ 
ingly Now I find that Steve’s among the missing. Why 

weren’t we notified?” t . 

Murph shrugged. “Steve’s the boss. I wouldnt go over 
his head, Mr. Brode. He wants to take a trip, who am I 

to ask him where or how long!” 

The white-haired man considered that, liked the sound 
of it. “You’re right, of course.” He looked at the small 
bar. “I wonder if I could trouble you?” he asked Loma. 
“A little gin and tonic if you have it.” He returned to his 
scrutiny of Murphy. “Any idea of why the receipts are 

so bad?” ,. , . j„„,„ 

Murph took a deep swallow from his glass, set it down. 

“I’d rather you asked Steve, Mr. Brode.” 

“I’m asking you.” There was no change in his expression, 
but his voice was hard. “Why are the receipts off? 

Murph rubbed the heel of his hand along the point of 
his chin. “We been having competition. A guy named 
Rivero moved in and has practically taken over all our 

territories.” . ,. . 

The white-haired man frowned. Why wasn t he 

St °Murph shrugged, looked to Loma. The white-haired 
man followed his glance. “Why wasnt he stopped? he 

SD Loma placed a glass in his hand, sat down on the edge 
of the divan. “Something’s been happening to Steve, Mr. 
Brode. He’s gone soft, scared of his own shadow. She 
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relayed the information to Murphy. His lips thinned out 
hard knobs formed on the sides of his jaw. 

“Send him up.” 

Loma relayed the instructions to the desk clerk, hung uo 
the receiver. “What if he tumbles?” she wanted to know 

Murph shrugged. “How could he? If they were suspi¬ 
cious they would have been here before now.” 

She nodded, led the way to the sundeck. He picked a 
chair halfway across the porch from the divan, filled a 
glass with bourbon and soda. She nervously poked at her 
hair, waited. 

When the knock came at the foyer door, she started 
caught her lower Up between her teeth. Murph picked 
up his glass, crossed his fingers. She took a deep breath 
crossed to the door, pulled it open. 

Sylvan Brode was a tall man with a thick shock of 
white wavy hair. He stood in the doorway smiling, his 
lips pulled back from a perfect set of white teeth. The 
smile failed to defrost the icy blue of his eyes. He held a' 
brief case under his arm, wore a jacket and managed to 
look cool. 

‘I’m Slyvan Brode. Is Mr. Lombardi in?” 

Loma shook her head. “Not right now, Mr. Brode. I’m 
Loma Andrews. Steve’s secretary, you might say.” 

The white-haired man stepped in, waited until she had 
closed the door behind him. “Will he be back soon?” 

I don’t know,” she told him frankly. “I expected him 
before this.” She looked into the icy blue eyes. “He’s been 
gone several weeks.” 

The shadow of a frown marred the man’s forehead, the 
smile faded until it was no more than a tilting of the comer 
of his Ups. “Where is he?” He looked around. “Haven’t 
you had any word?” 

She shook her head. “Murphy, his right-hand man, just 
dropped by to ask about him, too. He’s worried about the 
way things are going.” 

“Frankly, so are we. That’s why we’re here.” He looked 
past her toward the sundeck. “Is that Murphy? I’d like to 
meet him.” 

Lorna took the brief case, dropped it onto a table, led 
the way to the sundeck. Murph looked up incuriously as 
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Willv licked at his slack lips, caught his end of the rug, 
tugged it toward the elevator. “What happens now? 

Loma patted him on the arm. “You wanted some action, 
didn’t you? Well, under the new management, you 11 get 

P “New management?” His eyes swept to Murph. 

“Yeah. Any objections?” Murph growled. 

Willy shook his head. “No objections.” They dumped 
the rug into the elevator, Willy started to close the door, 

Murph caught his arm. 

“The guards go off at twelve? he asked. 

“nThe”back. You can use this car to pick me up at 
the tenth floor at one o’clock. We’ll get rid of the guards 

PC wmy’fwatSy^yes^Sd. “You don’t waste any time 

him upon his toes. “You heard what I said. The mob is 
Lie, new management. Me. Ill do ,11 the and 
deciding and even the criticizing around here. He P“ s “ 
Willy back against the wall of the ca § e - How g „ 
thing going before I decide Lombardi needs company. 


twenty-eight 


Disappearing Act 


Steve Lombardi’s disappearance failed to create a npple. 
On Sunday morning, Murph called down to the guards m 
the lobby, releasing them from their vigil. Since they 
had never seen Lombardi, they accepted the telephone 

order at its face value. , _ a 

As the days passed, Loma and Murph sat tight wai g 
for the inevitable query from the Syndicate. It came one 
day in the form of a visit from an attorney. 

The telephone rang, Loma answered it. The desk in 
formed her that a Mr. Sylvan Brode of New York w 
calling to see Mr. Lombardi. Some of the color drarned 
from Loma’s face, she held her hand over the mouthpiece, 
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do you know? He bleeds just like common people ” He 
dropped the blanket. “Not bad shooting, eh?” 

“Let’s take the bows tomorrow. Tonight, let’s just get 
faini out of here. He s been giving me the willies ” 

“Why? He can’t bother you.” He nodded for Pete to 
help him, caught the dead man by the shoulders Pete 
caught the feet, carried him to the center of the big Persian 
rug. Without a word, they moved all the furniture back 
What are you going to do with him?” Loma wanted 
to know. 


Murph shrugged. “There’s lots of the old burial vaults 
out in the old section. We’ll jimmy one open and stick 
him in They’ll never find him.” He looked Sound, spotted 
a bottle of bourbon on the desk, walked over titled it 
over his mouth. “Use one, Pete?” 

The smaller man nodded, took a slug. “Maybe we better 
get moving, Murph. That meatball down in the lobby might 
start getting curious if we stay up here too long ” 

Murph nodded, they started rolling up the rug the 
dead man in the center. When they were finished, Murph 
straightened up, wiped the sweat off his forehead “We 
take him off the private elevator at the next floor. Right?” 

Loma nodded. “Willy will show you where the freight 
elevator is. It runs right down to the garage ” 

“Good. Get him up here.” While the girl was ringing 
for the elevator, Murph helped himself to another slug 
from the bottle. 6 


Willy had the cage up to the penthouse floor in record 
time. He stepped out, looked around. “What the hell’s 
going on around here?” 


Help us get a rug out and keep your mouth shut,” 
Murph growled at him. He led the way into the apartment, 
nodded for Willy to get one end while he and Pete got 
the other. They lifted it with a grunt, the rug sagged in 
the middle. 


‘That’s sure a heavy rug. It weighs almost as much 
as—” Willy broke off, his eyes shot from Loma to Murph 
and back. “Almost as much as Lombardi.” 

“A coincidence, no doubt,” Murph growled. “You here 
to help or to talk?” 
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as he recognized Pete and Murphy. His slack mouth stayed 
open, Se^uestion still unspoken at a hard glance from 

M ^ms elevator take us to the penthouse?” Murph wanted 

t0 WiSy nodded, waiting until a tired-looking.man> who 

had been reading a paper on the couch, join 

the elevator. “Going to see anybody in particular, bud. 

: M °rrto^s ke d»8 M “ , S 1 ''»'' » f * tovoi “ ,tom “ s 

lh '•nJfclMk'timed'^’^iioya 1 8'”“ “» 

„hm the guard pointed to dte elevator. “They re expected, 

‘‘•JS tod-looklng man stepped back into the elevator, 
no^l ta WU1, !o take it up “Don't suppose you re 

^hZtS^ttenhackmtogua^^ 

is this?” He held his arms out from his sides. 

1 “/““as fi'wAtg to!”°the guard nodded. He tanned Murph 
. JX S to Pete, did a s'unilarly thorough job on 
him “The boss is nervous about guns. Especia ^ 
anyone else has them. I run the checkroom for them. 

Murph pulled off his cap, wiped his forehead and face 
on his^sleeve. “I’ll be glad when tonights over. He led 
the wav to the penthouse door, knocked. 

lS opened the door a splinter tooted out S» 
unhooked the chain, pulled it open, closed after them 
and latched it. “Am I glad to see you? You must have 
taken the fifty-cent tour through the Quarter on your 

Wa “Look,”baby, don't give me a hard time. IPslW> a 

bad day.” He walked across to fte 

blanket off Lombardi, grinned down at him. Well, w 
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thighs, walked to the phone, lifted it from its receiver 
Sh ?,ir ,ed t0 , make her voice sound casual. “Yes?” ’ 
“We’vp S ‘ 1S dCSk ’ a metallic voice informed her 

ml ZTJtTi DOtlfied ^ ^ gara S e that ther™7e two 
men from the Supenor Rug Cleaning Co. down there 
They say they’re expected ” 5 own mere< 

“Who?” 

^The Superior Rug Cleaners, miss.” 

I didn’t know. Which rug? The Persian?” ShT * u 
mouth back to the instrument “Yes Mr T nmK j- PU ' er 
Ihem. Will you send theTup?" ' ^^ 

a i!j!”S at , the other end C0u e l >ed indecisively. “There’s 

a httle difficulty about this, miss ” X 

heJSe“i"do^ 1 “"W 01 mining down 

^•d ae°M" n te' “ ““ " P “- 

Oh, no, the voice assured her hastily. “It’s not that 
peS„sI°“ 0UI frei8ht elev * tM <•«■'« 80 <o >he 

ber^ “p. “£r brea,h ’ Wiped Potion from 

Would it be all right if they used Mr. Lombardi’s 

loadlt orthr/ 0 ^. 1116 rUg t0 ^ floor below > ^en 
raced on “£ t^ el ® vator? ” He P a ^d for breath, 
raced on. In that way, it could go right to the earaee 

wouldn t have to go through the lobby.” 8 ’ 

thinkTa^r^ t0 . co “ sider for a moment, nodded. “I 
mk that 11 be all nght. Please send them right up.” She 

« Sir, collapsed’into^t. 00 * h °° k ' 10 “* 


■ I m f a y whipcord windbreakers and peaked 

ielo ^ Up fro “ ‘ be W entrance, crossed to the 
penthouse elevator. The clerk behind the registration desk 

ckla^ thC ? W1 ? 0nly a P assifl g glance, went back to a 
dreamy contemplation of the entrance to the lobby 

I he two men entered the elevator. Willy’s eyes widened 
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blinds She could feel the little beads of perspiration form¬ 
ing at her hair line, the moistness m her palms. She made 

n °Theweeks of self-imprisonment had left their mark on 
the fat man. There were discolored circles under his eyes, 
the skin hung, in folds along the sides of his jowls. The 
cLmt twitching under his eye had become more marked 
He ignored the girl, stamped over to pick up the folded 
newsMper on the table in the foyer. He flipped through 
ST pages as though looking for something, growled, 
bmched the paper up and threw it at the waste basket. 

Loma got up from the couch, walked over to the big 
window opened the blinds, looked down into the twinkling 
of lights twenty stories below. Lombardi started to ye 
at hef checked himself. He walked over behind her, hands 
going' around her to her breasts, lips to the back of her 
neck “I guess it hasn’t been easy being cooped up wi h 
me here, baby. I’ll make it up to you. You just trust old 

St6 She removed his hands from the front of her gown, 
nodded. “I do, or I wouldn’t be here.” She tnnrt amu*. 
“That whole city should belong to you if youd take • 
She moved aside, left him standing at the window lookrng 
down at the network of lights, the glare m the sky that 
marked the Quarter. 

There was a tinkle of glass, the faint hum of an angry 
bee. Lombardi’s body shuddered. There was another hum, 
and his head jerked back. His knees folded under him, he 

hit the floor face first. „ . , ., ._ 

Loma pulled the blinds shut, used all her strength to 
turn the big man over on his back. There was a rapidly 
spreading dark spot on the front of his jacket a blue- 
black hole over his right eye. He was beyond help. 

She opened and closed the blinds twice, the pre-arranged 
signal to tell Murph that the second phase of the operation 
was due to get under way. She checked her watch. It was 


almost seven o’clock. . , 

She walked into the bedroom, brought in a blanKet, 
dropped it over the dead man, sat down to wait. 

It was nine o’clock before the telephone finally rang. 
She dried the palms of her hands along the side of her 
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on the eleventh floor.” He motioned to the end cage “Thev 
have the whole floor, sir.” ’ y 

Murph left the elevator at the eleventh floor, waited until 
the cage had dropped out of sight, started for the stairway 
He trudged slowly up the nine flights, stood on the landing 
of the twentieth floor, leaned against the wall to catch 
his breath. 

He opened the fire door a few inches, satisfied himself 
the floor was empty. Quickly, he walked down to the office 
he had selected, went to work on the lock with a small pick. 

, Su ^’ e '? der f cl easU y- h< r stepped into the one-room office, 
closed the door after him. The air was heavy, stale, hot 
He opened the window, pulled up a chair, sat down to wait 

thrriflTu CO » k ’u he J ° P 1 ened Ws valise ’ started to assemble 
HC , attacb f d J* silencer > adjusted the telescopic 

~ WaUCCd ° VCr t0 ^ sbk ’ washed oU 

vii? e fK CtUr 2 ed i t<5 the seat by the window . resumed his 
vigil, the rifle leanmg against the window sill. 

The afternoon seemed to drag on interminably. After 
what seemed years, the shadows began to grow longer 

St tf ed 1° g ° down ’ a red mercfless molten ball 
m a clear blue sky. He watched it reflect off the windows 
across the way; wondered idly if Lombardi could see the 
b ank space on this building front represented by the open 
window. He wondered what the fat boy would think if he 

kne J deat . h w , ould soon come blasting out of that window 
to mow him down. 

By six o’clock, dusk had fallen sufficiently so that in 

T ° WS 3Cr ? SS ***** electric bghts started to 
shine. In the penthouse, someone switched on the light 

ffivan Pian ° Dear thC window > 3150 the lam P behind ffie 

Suddenly, Murphy stiffened. The blinds were being 
drawn in the penthouse windows, blocking out any view 
of the interior. He raked his fingers through his hair, started 
crazy ,Car He WOndered d the g^l had suddenly gone 


Loma sat on the couch, watched Lombardi puff the 
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forefinger. “Saturday, eh? That gives me just three days 

to take care of my end.” „ ,, 

“There better not be any slip-up there, baby, Murph 
warned her. “The Syndicate gets the idea Lxmhjidi was 
knocked off, they’ll start smelling around. It mightnt be 
“ 0 good for either of us. That idea of yours better work. 

Murph took a swallow from his glass, watched the 
girl chewing on her fingernail. “I hear he’s got some offi¬ 
ce troops watchdogging him. That going to kick it over? 

Loma shook her head. “No. All they do is check any¬ 
body going in. They don’t check anybody going out. Be¬ 
sides, after midnight they’re off.” 

“SmbardThas the penthouse cage brought up to the 
penthouse at midnight. You can’t get up there any other 

way.” n 

hope.” she told him. She crushed 

out her butt in the ihtray, picked up her ba S; “ 

eet moving. Does Pete know what he s supposed to do? 

8 Murph nodded. “He’ll be standing by.” He looked up 
at the^irl. “Don’t forget that I’ll be over there watting. 
It’s up to you to get him up. Don’t get between him and 
the window. Got it?” 

Loma nodded. “Got it.” She bent over, covered the 
man’s mouth with hers. “I’ll be seeing you Sunday. 


TWENTY-SEVEN 


Dead Pigeon 


Murphy checked his watch against the clock in the lobby 
of the office building, headed for the bank of elevators. 

The starter raised his eyebrows. “Who were you going 
to see, sir?” He smiled apologetically. Some of the firm 

are closed on Saturday.” . . „ 

“I have an appointment with a buyer in Sun Chemicals. 

He checked his watch. “For eleven forty-five.” 

The starter consulted his sheet, nodded. “Yes, sir. Suns 
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into the dimly lit room. She waved him down, he crossed 
the room, slid mto the booth opposite her. 

“What’s happened?” he wanted to know 
“Nothing. That’s what’s killing me. I can’t put up with 
much more of that fat slob. He’s shaking himself to pieces ” 
Murphy grinned. “The great Lombardi.” A ? waiter 
sauntered over, he ordered a fresh Collins for the Z 

L ? h h \ and r tCr f ° r hknself - “ X 8 0t « real good erne 
for the shakes. Permanent, too.” & 

Loma nodded. “I know all about it. But when? We 
0 ** “ lon 8 er and that Rivero will have such a grip 
on dus town, no one will shake him loose. You included ” 
Murph scowled at her. “I’ll shake him loose, b2y 
Don t worry about that.” He leaned back as waiter slid 

hL st!ion m “I don? thC 7’ Waked Umil he ’ d « 0ne back ^o 

n J'™ 3 8rUnted - “ Wait much ,on 8 er and he’ll die of old 
age. When are you going to be readv?” 

“Saturday night.” 

SaSday""° ya °“ ,eePed ° U ' °' “This 

It w3t h ,” 0<id w " W ' 801 thi " 8S pre, >' weI1 !ewed "P- 
R wasn t easy. We ran mto a lot of headaches.” P 

Okay, so you’ll get a merit badge. Fill me in.” 

one \^ d aU the buildings facing the penthouse. Only 
one that s any good to us is the big office building.” * 

I figured that.” 6 

• S' 1 ? an , d Pete went from floor to fl oor until we got the 
nght level. It’s the 20th floor.” He took ffie cigarette 

from between his lips, blew a stream of smoke toward the 
ceihng There are four offices facing Lombardi’s sun- 
deck. One of them’s a textile outfit, closed Saturdays.” 
Loma listened, nodded. “Can you get in it?” 

Muiph nodded. “A cinch. We were in there 'the other 
day. Made like we were looking for some textile quotes. 

It s perfect. I could see you walking around in the den 
clear as day.” 

Wonderful.” She picked a fleck of tobacco off the tip 
of her tongue, rolled it thoughtfully between thumb and 
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The elevator cage was sitting at the penthouse floor.» 
Willy looked up from a picture magazine as she walked 
out. He stared at the red mark on her cheek. That fat 
bastard been teeing off on you again?” 

Loma shrugged. “Let him have his fun. 

The car dropped silently toward the lobby. “What s with 
him, anyhow? He’s got a whole troop down in the lobby 
frisking everybody that goes up. Nobody ever sees him 

come down. What’s with him?” . . , 

“He’s scared. Rivero has been takmg over district after 
district The fat boy figures if he stays up there and prays 
maybe a miracle will happen and Rivero will pick up 

his marbles and go home.” , ., ;f ih 

Willy snorted. “This mob’s going to fall apart if the 

boys don’t get some action pretty soon.” 

Loma grinned at him. “They’ll get action. Real soon. 
The car slid to a smooth stop, the door swung open. 
She walked out into the lobby, passed the two hard-eyed 
men who sat on a couch ostensibly reading newspapers 
As she stepped out into the street, the heat hit her m 
the face like a hot towel. She waved down a cab, gave an 
address in the Vieux Carre, settled back, let the sup 
heated air fan her face. On the sidewalks women were 
shuffling along listlessly in thin cotton dresses, men wer 

in their shirtsleeves, collars open. 

The cab swung off Canal into one of the narrow streets 
of the Quarter, ambled to the 300 block pulled up m 
front of a reproduction of an old-time saloon, authentic 

down to the swinging doors. 

Loma pushed a bill through the window to the driver, 
crossed the sidewalk, pushed through the swinging doors 
Inside it was cool, dim. There was sawdust on the floor, 
small tables were scattered around in organized confusion, 
overhead a large-bladed fan lazily stirred the air 

She crossed the floor to a telephone booth set against 
the rear wall, entered, dialed a number When Murphy 
answerd, she told him where she was, asked him to meet 
her. Then, she slid into the rear booth, ordered a Tom 

C °Shewas on her fourth cigarette when Murphy pushed 
through the swinging doors, stood in the entrance squinting 
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“Murph talks too much,” Lombardi snapped “Mavbe 
he thinks he could stop Rivero, huh?” 

“Maybe. It’s a lead pipe cinch you can’t stop him hiding 
away up here. She unfolded her legs, stood up “That 
elevator out there looks like you’re expecting an invasion. 
The minute anybody gets into it, two or three guys squeeze 
in behind them, fan them. It doesn’t look good ” 

“I like it that way.” g 

Loma walked over to the piano, helped herself to a 
cigarette. “Willy used to handle the job all by himself. It 
didn t cause so much talk.” She lit the cigarette, exhaled 

Wdh?9 SttT 3t , him thr ° Ugh “ Don,t y° u trust 
Willy? Next thing you know you won’t be trusting me.” 

Maybe I don t, Lombardi spat at her. He pulled a 
cigar from his breast pocket, bit off the end. “I don’t trust 
He resumed his pacing, chewed on the unlit 
cigar. I m staying put right here until I get this thing 
licked. And I’ll lick it, baby, jdon’t think I won’t.” 8 

first 1 ” 3ybe K y ° U d ° n t Shake yourself Ioose at the seams 

He stared at her for a moment, then walked over to 
her. His right hand flashed upward, slammed her across 
the cheek, knocked her head to one side, backhanded it 
into position. “When I want funny sayings I turn on the 
television. He turned his back, stamped out of the room. 

She watched him disappear into the den, glared after 
him murderously. She swore at him under her breath 
rubbed the tips of her fingers along the angry red stain 
on her cheek. 

She walked out onto the sundeck, squinted into the heat 
haze that seemed to have settled permanently over the 
city. The blueness of the sky gave no promise of any 
relief. She walked to the rail, studied the buildings across 
the square. Only one of them, a tall oflSce building, towered 
over the spot where she stood. She wondered what progress 
Murph had made in the two weeks since the plan had been 
hatched. On an impulse she walked back into the living 
room, picked up her bag. 

“I’m going out to see a movie, Steve. Okay?” She called 
in to him. 

“Go to hell for all I care,” he growled back. 
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1 • ,, 

taken off on a trip, maybe even to report to the Syndicates 

His eyes were clouded with doubts, but he nodded. 

* G “While he’s away, you take over. You move fast and 
hard show the big boys what you can deliver. When Fat 
Boy doesn’t come back, you’re it on a permanent basis. 

H °Murphy 0 purs®d his lips, tried to punch a hole in it, 
couK ‘‘Just one thing. Even if you can count on Willy 
to load him into the elevator, the only place that cage 
goes is to the lobby. You going to walk a stiff through that 

l0b o b h y ;’’ealed off any further questions with her lips. As 

they startS to Ive^inst his, the man cau^it the zipper 

the back of the dress. Her skin was smooth and cool to 
Ss touch He started to pull it from her shoulders, she 

^‘‘Etsy^uS'” she grinned. “I’ve got to walk out of 
tasy, i v ' ’ „ s ijpp e d out of his arms, stood 

^k^rurCwe need ah this light?” She walked 

to the switch, flipped it off. 


TWENTY-SIX 


Penthouse Blues 


Steve Lombardi was scared. 

S It showed in the little twitch under his left eye, it showed 
in the nervous, staccato way he talked. , 

Loma sat, feet folded under her on the couch, watched 
him pace the room. “You know you haven’t been out of 
this place in over three weeks, Steve? The boys are begin¬ 
ning to wonder. ’” ,. , T , 

He stopped, scowled at her. “They think I m scared? 

He hi.Schist with the ski. of his h**. “Me? Steve 
Lombardi? I’m not scared of anybody or anything. They 

know that.” 

“You could fool me,” Loma told him mildly. From 
what I hear, Rivero has been really taking over. Murph 

tells me—” 
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“You levelling with me?” he demanded. 

She nodded “I wouldn’t cross you, Murph.” She reached 
up loosened his tie, opened his collar. “I’ ve got too much 
to lose. We start this thing, there’s no tumkg back™ 

t, nhf a f ed * ov ? “tohf upturned face for a moment, 
then his forehead clouded. “It won’t work,” he growled 
Too many of the boys will ride with the fat boy, right or 

on°2' S po? lng PPCn t0 and ^ bum us down 

Suppose it happened in the suite, and_” 

He grinned at her glumly. “You fixed that, sweetheart 

NohoH nd th3 ,V dea ° f Checking a11 before seeing him* 
N «v dy j° U , d . get a 81111 U P there > n °t even you.” 

situai S" 

“pS c r s de , ;» !,uarc where you ““ « ** 
Supine i t a S ? i°" 8 S "°'’ *“ a “°“ 

“It mustn’t miss. What kind of a shot are you?” 

But—” hCr Slt UP ’ 80t UP ’ paCCd the floor - “ Prett y good. 
“It’d be a cinch with a readier.” 

He stopped pacing, stared at the girl. “A readier?” 

A silenced rifle with a telescopic sight. It’d be like 
knocking bottles off a stone.” & 6 

DaSw t hi ? thr0Ugh his hair - resumed his 

P a ®“ 8 ’ b f stopped, started to say something, went 

<0 ?o ht r lly ; " No ' i? no 8° od -“ I do® s 

£ SfekX*® “ be,ore u ” > “ “ 

“It Mn b?L Sh00k A er h ? d ’ her e y es followed the man. 

It can be forever before they find him, if we work it right.” 

“How?”° PPed paCmg ’ waUced ov er, sat down beside her. 

“Leave that to me.” She took his face in her hands 
fooked mto his eyes. “You do trust me, don’t you?” 

w U /! h considered > shrugged. “You got too much to 
los ®jf 11 g0es wrong - rve got to trust you.” 

• • IPtake 14 °“ ^t basis.” She pressed her lips against 
. As far as the rest of the boys know, Lombardi has 
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got a pitch to make, make it or your audience is going 

to walk out. . « i 

She shook her arm loose from the man s hand. Don t 

handle me, Murph, I don’t like it.” She walked over to 
the only chair in the room, dropped into it, crossed her 
knee. “You want it fast and hard, okay. I think Lom- 
bardi’s opening at the seams.” 

b The man sneered at her. “You get me all the way 
across town to tell me that. He’s beerT going soft for 
months. Right now he’s shaking like jelly because a two- 
bit chiseler has moved in on him. 

Ss eyes narrowed. “What do you know about it?” 
“Lombardi’s scared of him. Unless ^mebody step 
■Rivero he’s going to move in and take Lombardi over. 
5,°’ man cursed volubly. “Try talking to your fat boy 

abJ« sTa^S *ve,o b »<* “ h ' !hate! 1,1 

to pieces.” . 9 „ 

“What are you going to do about it _ 

His iaw sank. “What am I going to do about it. Why 
should’ido anything about 1,7” He watched he, through 
narrowed eyes. “He’s the boss. You know that 

“He may be the boss, but you re next man from the 

tOP Murphy dropped onto the side of the bed, stared at her. 

S< She shrugged, looked him right in die eye. “Something 
happens to the fat boy, and you’re m the: saddle. You 
make the moves and we can stop Rivero dead. 

The iarl shrugged. “You and me. Or maybe you’d rather 
no^hafe meTa partner?” She stood up. soothed her 
skirt against her thighs. Standing against the light, 
apparent she wore nothing under the dress. 

P “Just a partner?” He took no pains to conceal the 
obvious inventory he was taking of her assets^ 

She walked over, stood close to him. You 11 
, You call the turns.” She reached down, lifted the 
%£)£££ his lips, coveredthis "toothwnh 
hers. He reached up, caught her, swung her down into his 
lap. 
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Assignation 

Lorna melted back into the shadows of the doorwav. 
Up the street, a taxi pulled to the curb, disgorged a lone 
passenger. He stood at the curb, irresolutely looked both 
directions. When the cab had swung into a U-turn and 
disappeared m the direction from which it had come the 
man turned, walked toward the doorway where she stood 
He stopped almost abreast of the doorway, stuck a 
cigarette into his mouth, scratched a match, touched it to 

L , “ 1weak I*® 111 ’ she could recognize Murphy’s profile. 

Make sure Im not being tailed, then follow me. I’ve 
got Room 318 in the hotel around the comer. I’ll be in 
the room.” He flicked the match toward the curb, con¬ 
tinued walking. ’ 

„/ rh ?, girl st fyed in the doorway for ■five minutes, saw 
no evuience of a tail on the guard. She stepped out, walked 
unhurriedly in the direction he had gone. 

On the comer, a hotel neon was clicking on and off 1 
tirdessJy, alternately dyeing the street in light or drenching 
it with darkness. It was a small, well-kept hotel. 

The girl pushed through the door, walked to the elevator. 
The man behind the desk didn’t take his eyes out of the 
magazine he was reading. It was a self-service cage—she 
pushed a button, rode to the fourth floor. Then she walked 
to the red bulb that marked the staircase, descended to the 
floor below. 

Room 318 was in the front, looked down on the street. 
She knocked softly, the door was opened immediately. 
Murphy pulled her in, stepped into the hall, looked in 
both directions. His right hand was sunken in his jacket 
pocket where it bulged suggestively. He closed the door 
snapped on the lock. 

“Okay. What’s the fever? Pimple face made a big deal 

you got to see me. What’s it all about?” he asked cau¬ 
tiously. 

Give me a chance to get my breath, will you?” Loma 
complained. 

Murphy caught her by the arm, swung her around to 
race him. Look, baby, never mind the strip tease. You 
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(•‘t 

Lombardi considered it, sighed, shook his head. “You 

don’t know him. He’s hard cold and T ^ e ^ 1 QU ^ A ^d 
outsiders in a key apotm his set-up. Just Riquenos. An 

y °“The way you* talk we might as well throw m the 

. L ; m StS m I on, she asks?” He scowled at 
Jer you Aink I’ve been laying awake nights trying 

h « Don’t you think I know that the boys 

■° N?w York will be sending one .heir trouble shooters 

to take over if I don’t find an out? 

“So what are you doing about it. 

“Thafs^hat I thought. Worrying won’t d°y° u 

" - 

move in on him, it’ll mean war. And we havetft 
got die manpower to stand up against him m an all-out 

Wa “You can have the Syndicate send in some outside 

troops, can’t you?’’ d ^ admitting 

, send in one 

of their enforcers to take over. „ 

“But this way we might all go down. we 

■non'Tforeet baby, tot when the showdown comes, we 

wSoLo^iS Sn5i 3. 

Number one.” 
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And one of them might be you. That it’” The comer 
,f ^ ? rl ’ s U P cu 5 1 « 1 slightly. “What do you think the boys 
Jtevf?” 18 40 d ° ^ thCy §Ct thC ldCa yOU ’ re duckin g a fight, 

. “ Fm not ducking any fight,” he snapped at her. His 
-yes couldn t meet hers. “Give me another drink ” 
Wordlessly she refilled the glass, handed it back to him 
What happens when the Syndicate starts to ask questions 
about receipts dropping off?” she persisted 

.rin m H ba t rdl swa 1 bbed L at his fa <* again. There was a faint 

f?s not iSffthf 2 5' S ' ‘ ,The y gotta understand 

Its not like the old days. They can’t expect me to go 

ari ° a " d blasting everybody that tries to muscle in—” 8 

Maybe not, but from what you’ve told me, the big bovs 

dont expect excuses, either. They expect results.” She 

chewed on the tip of a lacquered nail. “You’ve got to do 

someffimg, Steve. You’ve got to stop him some lay ” 

,^ an 1 do? He set his glass down, paced the 

It’s the 6 PUt aU thC hCat ° n my boys ** can take 
til n -fT answer ever y P ,ace - They don’t come in, 
“Vo > 1 dr ° P m ? ney ' He st °PPed in front of her. 

You re a smart girl. Maybe you got some ideas?” 

How about this Rivero?” 

Lombardi shook his head. “Tough. Real tough.” He 
wiped Ins damp palms. “He brought most of his own mob 

thoce h ™ from IJ Puerto R,co - Anything happen to him, 
those spies would go crazy. He’s their padrone.” He shook 

his head. Hitting him’s not the answer. That would only 
make it worse. 3 

‘‘Maybe you can hit him without having him hit ” 

Engfish b ” rdi SC ° Wled 3t hef ' “ Break that d0wn “ t0 

You just said Rivero’s their padrone. Anything hap- 
pens to him they’d go crazy. That’s because they thirdc he’s 
all-powerful. Right?” 

LombBrdi nodded impatiently. “I just told you that.” 
Okay, maybe if we prove to them he’s not so important, 
maybe they 11 stop thinking he’s God Almighty and we 
can start moving in.” She shrugged. “After all, we know 
he s human. He must have some weak spots in his set-up. 

It s up to us to find them and break a hole through ” 
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“Don’t worry about it, Willy. If I ever pick a man to 

^Sf’SbrfrJfor.h.ai «*h a balled haudket- 
thmg cool to dnnk. U m chair. Half moons of sweat 

tokenS hifXt « the ann P' ts ’ “ cluns Clamm “ ! ' “ 

his back. * . ordered Steve.” Loma 

crossed toleba?! dropped chunks of ic^ into the shaker, 

5ifslM^s*= 

Tmsl Find out whafs total ; wrong?" 

gl-, let. a mustache olttam 
on his upper lip. “We’re losing money by the_ buckdt in 
most of them. The customers are staymg away m dr 

Lombardi shrugged. “They get bigger action for their 
money on the numbers and in policy. He wiped the foam 
off hi upper lip, scowled. “I had a chance to move into 
numbers^when it, first started to get a play. I muffed it. 

“Agqiuld named Rivero. He’s got his finger in policy, 

too. Those Riquenos out in the parishes g° ^lldffiat I 
He took another swallow from the glass. If I had that, 
could bail myself out for the drop in the rooms. 

Lombardfmoppwi^at his lace again “Ilivettfs a prehy 

“It would mean a war with packages left on every come 
in town.” 
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Loma nodded, walked over to the grilled railing irw^j 
do™ in,o .he hear haze below. -LeSTgo, 
don t want to be mad at you. You’re the only friend I ever 
had. She turned, grinned at him. “Okay?” For the fW 
tune she seemed to be aware of the tom blouse ^d of 

rd be,,er ““—** * m o" ra 

fitt^'s“.eL rc rh1d a S STS/S id't'■ 

s* .ss w* up hM 

I read about another girl like you once ” Tip trkir? u 
She looked surprised. “Like me? How?”’ d ^ 
He shrugged. “She liked to make men suffer t™ tr 

4 How was she like me, Willy?” 3 

m J,f ess she was a P re tty hot package. Anywav she 
could have any man she wanted. And as manyTa lime 

S us?dT w"* She W “ “* S Iced* 

Every nigh she’d ni£T nil six-footers. 

him^Km Say hS Weep'S.r* ■* ^ 

And that’s like me?” 

“Ain’t it?” 

“I’m a hard luck girl ” 

«£ h h a a?pif4r a 8a ‘ “ ,in85 h »^" Y °“ -»• 

baJk^f u r ° SSed hCr amiS 0ver her breasts, rubbed the 
backs of her arms. “You’re wrong, Willy. I don’t make 
things happen. They just do.” 

He raked his hair back into place with his fingers 
stood up. ‘I better get back to the cage.” 8 ’ 

She stuck her hand out. “No hard feelings, Willy? We 
understand each other?” 6 y- we 

Willy nodded, shook her hand. “No hard feelings ” He 
,° rhe door leading too rhe den. turned Sound 
111 buy what you said about using all these guys But 
you d better never go for one of them where I gashed 
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shrugged. “Before he went away, he wouldn’t go out of this 
place for weeks. He imported guards to search everybody 
that came up here.” 

Brode smelled the drink, tasted it. It tasted as good 
as it looked. “I’m familiar with that. What was he scared 
of?” 

“Rivero. He couldn’t think of anything else,” Murph 
volunteered. “Every time anybody would suggest doing 
something about him, Steve’d have a fit.” 

“What did you have in mind to do?” 

Murph grinned, shrugged. “I only know one thing, Mr. 
Brode. A guy gets in my way, I stamp him flat.” 

The white-haired man tapped on the side of his glass 
with the tips of his well-manicured fingers. “I don’t know 
if now is the time for open warfare. Public sentiment is 
always aroused when there’s a lot of unnecessary killin g 
Who knows that Lombardi’s missing?” 

“Nobody. Except Murph and me, he hasn’t been seeing 
anybody for months. I didn’t know what to do,” Loma 
shrugged. “For all he told me, he might have been on his 
way to New York to report to you.” 

Brode shook his head with annoyance. “What’s the 
morale of the organization down here?” 

Murphy scratched his neck, twisted his lips in a thought¬ 
ful scowl. “It’d be a lot better if the boys would get some 
action. We lost a couple of our runners to Rivero last 
week. He’.s offering more money.” 

The white-haired man set down his glass, walked over 
to the rail, stood with his hands clasped behind his back, 
stared down at the city. Finally, as if arriving at a decision, 
he turned, faced Murph. “I want you to take over for Lom¬ 
bardi, Murph. I want you tb put the organization back on 
its feet.” 

Murph almost lost the battle to keep a triumphant grin 
off his face. “What do I tell Steve? He’ll think I muscled 
in. There are a lot of boys who’ll do anything he says.” 

“You’ll leave Lombardi to us, Murph. If he shows his 
face back in New Orleans, which I doubt, you’re to refer 
him to New York. That clear?” 

Murph nodded. 
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“You don’t think he’s coming back?” Loma wanted 
to know. 

Brode pursed his lips, shook his head. “I think we’ll 
find that Steve has been converting a lot of his holdings 
into cash and ran out when the going got tough. He prob¬ 
ably figures he’s safe in Sicily or South America or some¬ 
where. We’ll find him.” The smile was back, the eyes cold, 
menacing. He turned to Murphy. “All right, now what 
will you do about this Rivero? No open warfare, you 
understand.” 

Murph looked out over the railing, scowled. He chewed 
on the inside of his lip, struggled desperately to come 
up with a solution. 

“Can I make a suggestion?” Loma wanted to know. 

Both men looked at her, Brode’s eyes questioning, 
Murphy’s relieved. “Go ahead,” the white-haired man in¬ 
vited. 

“The way I’ve always heard it,,an organization is only 
as good as the protection it gives^its members. Right?” 

Both men nodded. 

“Okay. So we start giving Rivero’s boys a bad time. We 
knock over his policy banks, we beat up his collectors, we 
keep hitting him where it hurts. Pretty soon, his boys are 
going to look to him for protection and then it’s up to him 
to move. We keep him off balance long enough and make 
him look bad enough and we’ll move back into the saddle. 

Brode thought it over, nodded his head slowly. “Very 
smart. Very smart, indeed. Too bad Lombardi didn t 
listen to you.” 

Murph broke in. “He did, in the beginning. She did all 
his thinking for him.” He grinned at her. “As long as 1 m 
taking over, the job of secretary is open, Loma.” 

“I’ll think about it,” she promised. 

Brode shook his head. “None of that thinking about it. 
We can use a girl like you that can think on her feet. You’re 
staying.” 

“I was hoping to, anyway,” she grinned. 

• Brode picked up his glass, held it up in a toast. “Here’s 
to a new combination.” He drank to the toast. “I’ll be in 
touch with New York and tell them we’ve a new manage¬ 
ment down here. I wish you luck. We can all use some.” 



TWENTY-NINE 


Moving In 

Avenue caribe is the Fifth Avenue of Little San Juan 
in New Orleans. A long row of soot-stained, uniformly 
dingy three-story buildings stretch from one end of the 
street to the other. At all hours of the day and night a slow- 
moving tide of whites, yellows and blacks ebbs and flows 
the length of the street. 

Lorna drove the length of Avenue Caribe, carefully 
avoiding the kids of all sizes and colors that darted across 
theYoad without warning. At her side, Murph stared out 
the windows, studied the expressionless faces that shuffled 
past on the sidewalk. 

“That’s the house over there,” he nudged Loma. “Num¬ 
ber 56.” 

“You’re sure?” 

Murph flipped a half-smoked butt from the window, 
nodded. “.Willy tailed the old guy here last night. Practi¬ 
cally put him to bed.” He turned on the seat, continued to 
look back at the house. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Start giving Rivero a bad time like we agreed.” He 
faced front again, reached over to the glove compart¬ 
ment, pulled out a blackjack and a snub-nosed .38. “This 
old guy’s Rivero’s right-hand man. Some kind of a relative, 
or something. We start with him.” 

Loma looked worried. “Take it easy, though. You know 
what Brode said about killing.” She turned, studied 
Murph’s profile. “You’re a little too fond of killing, 
Murph.” 

“Leave that up to me,” the man growled. “Sure, he’s 
chicken about starting an all-out war. Maybe because he 
figures Lombardi’s coming back. We don’t have to worry 
about that.” He signaled for her to pull over to the curb. 
“When he sees results, he won’t worry either.” 

“Want me to pick you up?” 

He shook his head. “Turn that comer up there and 
wait for me. It shouldn’t take too long.” He got out of 
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the car, slammed the door, stuck his head in the window. 
“Just don’t worry about a thing.” 

Murph melted into the stream of humanity that flowed 
along the avenue. A yellow-faced girl in a bright red dress 
fell into step alongside him. She whispered to him sug¬ 
gestively, tugged at his sleeve. He grinned at her, haggled 
playfully. 

The girl detailed her many specialties eagerly. “You 
, come with me, Chu-chi. Que Undo tu eres” She rolled 
her eyes lasciviously. “Me, Rosa, much fun.” 

As they were coming abreast of number 56, Murph was 
about to send her on her way, when he suddenly stiffened. 
A man he hadn’t noticed before stood leaning against the 
building across the street from 56. He was working on 
his nails with a small pocketknife, glanced up every so 
often at the entrance to 56. 

The girl tugged harder on Murphy’s arm. “You come 
with me, no?” 

Everything about the man with the knife spelled gun¬ 
man to Murph. He debated the advisibility of continuing 
past the house to return another time, realized this was 
part of a regular detail. 

He was about to shake the girl’s hand off impatiently. 
“Where do you live, chiquita?” 

She caught him by the arm; pointed to a house two 
doors up from number 56. “You come, no?” 

Murphy saw the man across the street flick him a sud¬ 
den, interested glance. He nodded to the girl, put his arm 
around her waist, walked past 56 with her. The man across 
the street curled his lip at them, went back to his nails. 

Number 48, Avenue Caribe, was identical with its 
neighbors on either side from its front facade to the mix¬ 
ture of odors that hit them in the face when they walked 
into the vestibule. It was an odor compounded of equal 
parts of Spanish cooking, inadequate toilet facilities and 
human effluvia. The girl stuck a warm damp hand into 
his, led him into the dark hallway, up two flights of stairs 
to the top floor. Her room was in the front of the building. 
She pushed open the unlocked door, led him into a dark¬ 
ened room. She flicked a light switch, spilled a dismal 
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yellow light in to flood everything but the far comers. She 
looked around proudly. “Pretty room. Verdad?” 

Murph looked around, nodded. “Real pretty.” 

The girl .took him by the hand, led him to the side of a 
mussed bed. She unbuttoned his shirt, stuck her hand in¬ 
side, tickled his ribs. “Rosa like you.” She watched with 
a frown while he walked to the hall door, opened it, 
looked out. 

“That go to the roof?” he pointed to a low flight of 
steps. 

She walked over, looked over his shoulder, shrugged. 
“Rosa don’t care about this.” She put her head against 
his arm. “Rosa like you, but—” she managed to look sad, 
“Rosa very poor. She need money. You like Rosa, you 
give her money, she be very nice to you.” 

Murph growled deep in his chest, dug out a roll of bills, 
separated two fives, handed them to her. The girl’s eyes 
lighted up, she ran into the small lavatory off the bedroom. 

Murph opened the door softly, crept down the hall to 
where the steps led to the roof. 

A short wall separated the roofs of the houses along 
Avenue Caribe. Murph crossed two roofs to number 56. 
He tried the roof door, it opened with a creak, he made 
his way down to the third-floor landing. Rivero’s collector 
had a flat on the second-floor rear. 

Murph descended the stairs carefully, listened at the 
door. He could hear Sounds of someone moving around 
inside. He tried the door; it was locked. He rapped his 
knuckles against the woood, pulled the .38 from his 
waistband. 

“Juan?” a voice on the other side demanded. 

He grunted assent, heard the key turning in the lock. 
As the door started to open, Murph put his shoulder 
against it, pushed. The man on the other side was thrown 
off balance, staggered backward. Murph walked in, cov¬ 
ered him with the gun. 

The other man was tall, incredibly thin. The teeth he 
bared in a snarl were ivory white in contrast to the dark¬ 
ness of his skin. His eyes were little, mean and bloodshot. 
He didn’t say a word, stared at the gun in Murph’s hand. 

Murph reached with his hand behind him, turned the 
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key in the lock. “You’re not very hospitable. Don’t you 
ask company in?” 

“Who are you?” the old man’s voice heavy, guttural 
“What you want?” 

Murph looked around elaborately. “I hear this is where 
Rivero’s policy bank drop is. I could use some money. 
Where do you keep it?” 

The old man’s lip curled in a sneer. “You crazy. You 
don’t get out of here alive. Who are you?” 

“A guy that Rivero owes something to. A guy who’s 
come to collect.” 

The old man’s bloodshot eyes continued to study 
Murph’s face. “I know you next time I see you.” 

“Turn around,” Murph growled. 

The old man shrugged, turned his back. Murph pulled 
the sap from his back pocket, brought it down with all 
his strength on the old man’s head. His knees started to 
cave, Murph hit him again, beat him to the floor. “All you 
spies got hard heads,” he grunted. He raised the jack and 
brought it down again. It made a soft, hollow sound. The 
old man didn’t move. 

Murph walked around the apartment, went through the 
papers in the drawer of the table, found a list of locations 
of the major drops. He folded the papers, stuck them into 
his pocket. He was going through the contents of a tied 
batch of envelopes when he looked over to where the old 
man lay. He hadn’t moved since he had hit the floor. 

Murph walked over, turned him on his back. The old 
man’s red eyes stared up at him malevolently. There was 
a bright red stream from the comer of his mouth, down 
over his chin. Murph swore, tried to find the beat of the 
carotid artery, swore some more. The old man was dead. 

He went back to the package of envelopes, satisfied 
himself they all contained money, was about to pack them 
into a small canvas bag when a knock came at the door. 
Murph stiffened, tugged the .38 from his belt. The knock 
came again. He walked over to the door, did his best to 
imitate the old man’s voice. “Juan?” 

A voice on the other side answered with a flood of 
Spanish. Murph unlocked the door, pulled it open. The 
man outside was the guard that had been posted across the 
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street. Surprise dulled his reflexes. Before he could move, 
Murph was on him, slashing at his face with the barrel of 
the gun. The guard covered his face, reeled backward. 
Murph kept on top of him relentlessly. The other man hit 
the rotted old bannister, it gave way. He fell to the first 
floor landing with a thud. Murph looked down the stair 
well, the man lay there a tangle of arms and legs. Murph 
ran into the room, grabbed the canvas bag, raced for the 
third floor and the stairway to the roof. 

Once on the roof, he ran across the adjoining roofs in 
the direction of the comer where Loma waited. At the 
end house he tried the door leading to the third floor. It 
resisted his efforts. He pulled out the .38, smashed the 
small glass pane, reached inside, slipped the bolt. 

He walked slowly down the stairs to the vestibule. On 
the stoop, he looked up the street toward 56. Already 
there was a crowd forming out front, a policeman came 
running from the far comer escorted by a little brown 
man who was gesticulating wildly. 

Murphy walked down to the sidewalk, headed for the 
comer. The car was parked halfway up the block. He 
walked up, slid in alongside Loma. “Let’s get out of here.” 

She nodded, kicked the car intq life, put it in gear. 
“Any trouble?” 

Murph shrugged. “A little.” 

She stole a worried look at his profile. “No killing?” 

“I’m not sure. But it couldn’t be helped.” He pulled the 
sheafs of paper out of his breast pocket. “It was worth it. 
Here’s a list of all Rivero’s policy collectors. It’s worth—” 

“Who’d you kill? Not the old man?” 

Murph grunted. “I didn’t mean to. I guess I hit him too 
hard.” He shoved the papers back into his pocket. “With 
this list, we can move in on Rivero, give him a run for 
his money.” 
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Death in the Family 

Rivero was smaH, dark. He stood impassively in the hall¬ 
way of 60 Avenue Caribe, watched with no display of 
emotion while the men from the medical examiner’s office 
lifted the old man’s body to a stretcher. 

A homicide detective walked over to him, offered him 
a cigarette. “He was your uncle, that it, Rivero?” 

Rivero waved aside the cigarette, brought a small brown 
cigarro from his pocket “Si. My uncle.” 

The detective motioned in the direction of the broken 
bannister. “The other guy. Know him?” 

The little dark man shrugged. “A friend of my uncle.” 
He scratched a wooden match, held it to the cigarro, ex¬ 
haled a dark blue smoke. “I have seen them together often.” 

“But you didn’t know him?” the detective insisted. 

Rivero rolled his eyes to the ceiling, showed the whites. 
“I think I hear him called Juan. Is a very common name, 
Juan.” He shook his head. “I do not know any more about 
him.” 

“Any idea why anyone would want to kill your uncle?” 

The small man shrugged, lifted his hands palms up. 
“Why would any one kill an old man? Maybe they thought 
he had money?” 

The homicide man failed to look convinced. “Okay, 
Rivero. If there’s anything else we need, we’ll contact you.” 
He walked to the door, stopped with his hand on the knob. 
“There’s not going to be any trouble, is there? The Com¬ 
missioner won’t stand for any wars. You know that.” 

Rivero smoked placidly. “There will be no war.” He 
shrugged elaborately. “My uncle, he is dead. We bury 
our dead.” 

The detective nodded. ‘Tair enough. We’ll do everything 
we can to find the man or men responsible. Leave that up 
to us and we’ll all get along. Try taking over and there’ll 
be trouble.” 

The little man nodded, there was no change in his ex¬ 
pression as the door closed behind the detective. He walked 
over to a chair that lay on its side, righted it. He sat down 
to wait. 
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He drummed with spatulate fingers on the edge of the 
table, stared at the far wall without expression. Around 
him he could hear the creaks and the muffled conversation 
of an old, overpopulated house, smell the many odors that 
went with age. He watched the erratic progress of a cock¬ 
roach descending the wall, showed no signs of impatience. 

Finally, the door opened. He looked up as one of his 
men pushed a young girl in a red dress into the room. He 
questioned the man with his eyes. 

“She is Rosa, a puta. She was seen with the one who 
killed the old man.” 

Rivero’s eyes swung to the girl. She tried to hide her 
fear under an impertinent grin, wasn’t quite able to wash 
the terror from her eyes. 

“Who was this man?” Rivero’s voice was deceptively 
low. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. "Mi pichonsita .” She 
pulled her arm loose from the man’s grip, faced Rivero. 
“He was my sweetheart.” 

Rivero’s eyes roved from the kinky hair down over the 
clinging dress to the exaggerated heels of her strap slippers. 
“You’re a liar. Who was he?” 

The girl started to protest, the man at her side buried 
his fingers in her hair, pulled her head back. “Rivero ask 
you who was the man?” 

Her face turned a murky yellow under the tan. “I do not 
know him. My hair, you are hurting.” 

“Where did you meet him?” Rivero wanted to know. 
He signaled for the 9 ther man to release her hair. 

“I meet him on street. He smile at Rosa, and—” 

“What did he look like?” 

Rosa wet her lips, shrugged. “I did not see him long 
Senor Rivero.” 

Rivero stood up. He dropped the butt of his cigarro 
to the floor. “You will know this man again?” 

The girl nodded. “I will know him.” 

“Bring her with you,” he instructed the man that had 
brought her. “We will see how good is her memory.” 


Sylvan Brode sat on the sundeck of the Carter Arms, 
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enjoyed the fresh breeze that was a welcome newcomer 
to New Orleans. He held a tall, cool glass in his hands, 
clinked the ice against its sides. 

“That list you picked up proves very interesting, Murph,” 
he conceded. “Almost worth your disobeying my orders.” 
The icy blue eyes were fixed on a spot inches above 
Murphy’s head. “Any explanation?” 

Murphy cracked his knuckles, shrugged. “I didn’t intend 
to kijl him. I guess he was just old.” He looked over to 
where Loma sat studying a Tom Collins in her lap. 

Brode considered it, seemed satisfied. “There have been 
no retaliations from Rivero?” 

Murph shook his head, grinned. “He’s yellow. I knew 
it all along. He won’t hit back.” 

The white-haired man shook his head judiciously. “He’s 
not yellow. It took a lot of guts to calmly walk into a town 
and buck the Syndicate. It took more than guts—it took 
brains to get away with it.” 

“So far.” 

“So far,” Brode conceded. “But don’t underestimate 
him. He knows as well as we do that dumping packages 
all oyer town won’t do anybody any good, will just goose 
the authorities into action.” 

Loma rolled her eyes upward. “In the meantime, 
Rivero’s taking a bad loss of face with his organization. 
The old man was his uncle and everybody’s waiting to see 
what he’s going to do about it.” 

“What are we going to do about it?” Brode countered. 

' “True, his prestige has been nicked. How are we going 
to follow up on it?” 

Murph grinned broadly. He tugged the list from his 
slacks pocket, smoothed it out on his knee. “Rivero’s drops. 
We’re going to knock them off one at a time. We’ll drive 
him crazy, and word will go out that he can’t protect his 
own men. How about that?” 

The white-haired man took a deep swallow from his 
glass, licked at his lips. “For a long term proposition, it’ll 
do.” He looked disappointed. “I was hoping you’d be able 
to follow up the raid on Rivero’s uncle with something 
equally spectacular.” 

Murph chewed on his thumb, looked over at the girl, 
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vho shrugged. He looked back to the white-haired man. 
‘Got any ideas?” 

Brode held out his hand, Murph passed the list to him. 
He underscored one address, with his thumbnail. “That’s 
Rivero’s own place,” he said. “If we can knock that one 
over, that would really hit him where he lives.” He handed 
back the list. “One score like that is worth a hundred 
little drops knocked over.” 

“He’d never be expecting us to hit him in his own 
joint,” Murph nodded. He looked to Loma. “We could 
throw him off balance by feinting a couple of scores on 
some of his places across town, then take this one when 
they’re expecting us to hit someplace else.” 

Brode nodded his approval. “Sounds good. I’ll leave 
the details to you.” He finished his drink, set it down. 
“I’ll be leaving for New York the first of the week. I’ll 
be glad to tell the big boys how well you’re filling Steve’s 
shoes.” 

Murph grinned his thanks. “No word from Steve, yet, 
eh?” 

“Maybe he don’t like to send postcards.” The white- 
haired man got up, nodded to them both. “Don’t bother 
to show me out, I know the way.” 

They waited until he had disappeared into the foyer. 
Loma got up, picked up the list, ran her eye down to the 
name Brode had underscored. “Diego’s” she read, looked 
up at Murph. “You know the place?” 

He shook his head. “It’s a new one, I guess.” He 
chewed on his thumb. “Brode hasn’t just been sitting on 
his hands. He’s been looking around.” He ran the tips 
of his fingers along the point of his jaw. “It’s not going 
to be easy, knocking over Rivero’s own spot. That’s prob¬ 
ably his main bank. He’ll have that sewed up tighter than 
Fort Knox.” 

Loma nodded absently, walked over to the railing, 
stared down into the streets below. “But Brode’s right. 
We pull that one off and Rivero’s done for in this town. 
If he can’t even cover his own place, nobody else is going 
to trust him to cover for them.” 

“Got any ideas?” 

She turned around, walked back to the divan, folded 
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her knees under her. She reached over, snagged a cigarette 
from the low table next to it, lit it. “Well, we could always 
load up a couple of cars and blast our way into the place.” 
She smoked for a moment, watched the smoke curl upward. 
Murph sat quietly, didn’t interrupt. Finally, she looked up. 
“Suppose we do what you said. Suppose we feint a couple 
of jobs downtown. Maybe even make a few fast scores 
just to let them know we mean business.” 

Murph nodded. “Go on.” 

She stared dreamily at the sky. “I just read about how 
the British tricked the Germans into thinking they were 
going to hit one place, pulled them off balance and hit 
another where they weren’t expecting it.” 

“How?” 

“They dressed a dead'man in a major’s uniform and 
planted a fake set of plans on him, dumped him into the 
water where the Nazis were sure to find him. German In¬ 
telligence thought they had the blueprint for the invasion, 
got up a welcoming committee—at the wrong place.” 

“You mean knock off one of our boys just so they’ll 
think—” 

“Not necessarily. How about a wallet falling out of 
some guy’s pocket during a score? It’s got all the places 
we’ve already hit with dates and stuff they’d know was 
authentic. Then there’d be the plans for a big score on one 
of the downtown places—” She picked up the list, ran her 
eyes over it—” on Hymie Lengel’s place on Country Club 
Road.” 

“So what’s that do?” 

“It pulls them off balance. They’ll send all the troops 
they can spare out to Hymie’s place, they’ll leave the up¬ 
town places with a skeleton guard. Then we hit Diego’s 
—but hard.” 

Murph went over it in his mind, scowled. “Suppose' 
they figure it for a plant and are laying for us at Diego’s?” 

“Then we’ll move in and take Hymie’s. We wait until 
they set the trap for us downtown and we lower the boom 
uptown.” 

“And how are we going to know whether they’ve fallen 
for the gag?” 

Loma grinned at him. “That’s where a good casing job 
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comes in. Ill start casing Diego’s before we plant the 
wallet so I get a pretty good picture of the security. Then, 
I can tell if they’re pulling the men off to cover Hymie’s 
when they find the wallet.” 

“Think we can pull .it off?” 

“Think we’ve got a choice?” 


THIRTY-ONE 

Once to Every Girl 

Willy dropped the girl at the comer of LeToumeau and 
Grand, watched her legs flash as she crossed the street. 
He lit a cigarette, waited until she had disappeared around 
the comer of LeToumeau, headed the car for a parking 
lot. 

Loma melted into the thin stream of pedestrians along 
the avenue, stopped at several windows, appeared to be 
aimlessly window shopping. At the jeweler’s window, she 
glanced up at the big clock, checked it against her watch. 
Four o’clock. She continued down the street, stopped in 
front of a large club that gleamed with chromium and 
newness. A huge electric sign that ran the full length of the 
front spelled out “Diego’s.” 

She looked over her shoulder, failed to see Willy, 
decided to go ahead. Inside, Diego’s was dim and cool. A 
large, gaily decorated cocktail lounge opened into what 
appeared to be a large club behind. The bar was a long 
slab of mahogany, upholstered in blue leather and brass 
nailheads. She walked into the bar room, sat on one of 
the heavily upholstered stools, looked around. 

A man pushed his way through a swinging door behind 
the bar, smiled at her. The smile hit her with a strange 
impact, she suddenly felt unaccountably nervous. She 
made an attempt at returning the smile. 

The man came over. “I’m terribly sorry, miss,” there was 
the faintest trace of a liquid accent in his voice. “Ladies 
cannot be served at the bar.” 

Loma colored slightly, started to flounce from the stool. 
She tried desperately to think of an answer, found herself 
almost tongue-tied. 
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“I hope you understand, miss.” He was tall, his shoulders 
seemed to balance precariously on the slimness of his 
waist. “Would you permit me to buy you a cocktail,” he 
waved to one of the tables in the lounge, “over there.” 

She tried to glare at him, was disconcerted by his large 
black eyes, the pencil-line mustache that separated his 
acquiline nose from the full, sensuous lips. She amazed 
herself by smiling and accepting. 

She walked back to one of the tables near-the wall, 
sat down. In a moment, he was walking over to her, a 
drink on a tray. “I know it must be annoying to be told 
ladies are not permitted to sit at the bar, but you under¬ 
stand I do not make the rules.” 

Loma’s returning smile was almost shy. “Of course.” 
She looked at the single glass on the tray. “Can’t you 
join me?” 

His teeth, when he smiled, were white, strong. He shook 
his head. “More rules. Equally silly, but rules,” he shrugged. 
He set the glass in front of her, hovered over her. “Are you 
a stranger in New Orleans, miss?” he wanted to know. 

Loma nodded. Subconsciously, she wondered why she 
had taken the trouble to lie, couldn’t find a reasonable ex¬ 
planation. “Just visiting.” 

“How about letting me show you the town? There’s, a 
lot to it they can’t put in guide books.” 

Lorna tasted the drink, studied his face over the rim. 
She decided it was the way his eyes crinkled thattnade him 
look so young. “I don’t know,” she managed to look 
confused. “I’m not in the habit of—” 

“Look, no one should visit New Orleans without a 
native to show them around. You’ll never forgive yourself 
after you get back to—?” 

“South Carolina.” 

“You’ll never forgive yourself after you get back to 
South Carolina if you don’t see the place while you’ve got 
a chance.” 

She caught her lower lip between her teeth, worried 
it. “I suppose it would be all right,” she conceded. Men¬ 
tally, she was assuring herself that it would be the best 
way to do a thorough job of casing the place. 

“How about tonight?” he wanted to know. 
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She wrinkled her brow, considered, then nodded. “Okay. 
Where should I meet you?” 

“I could pick you up, if you like?” 

She thought fast, shook her head. “I’m with some other 
girls. I don’t think they’d understand.” She worked hard 
on the smile. “We’re all small-town girls!” 

The door opened, four men came in. They nodded 
briefly to the bartender, headed for a flight of stairs at the 
back of the cocktail lounge. 

“You know, I don’t even know your name,” she told 
him. 

“Jim Kanin. What’s yours?” 

“Loma. Loma Andrews.” She accepted the hand he 
stuck out seriously, then broke into a grin. “Maybe it’s 
not the way Emily Post would do it, but I’m glad to know 
you, Jim.” 

He started to say something, checked himself as four 
different men came down the stairs. One of them waved to 
him, he excused himself, went over and talked to each of 
the four. He pushed his way through the swinging door 
behind the bar, was back in a moment with a bulging 
canvas bag. The shortest of the four men accepted the bag, 
they all walked out together. 

Jim walked back to the girl’s table. “That’s the day 
crew checking out,” he explained vaguely. “We carry 
quite a bit of money here sometimes and they drop it off 
in the night vault on the way out.” 

Loma pretended complete lack of interest, “You a 
native, Jim?” 

He shook his head. “Native of Ponce. That’s a town 
near San Juan in Puerto Rico. I’m not all Riqueno, 
though,” he added. “My father was an engineer down in 
Puerto Rico. From Kansas. I grew up down there. Been 
here maybe two years now.” 

She looked properly impressed. “Do you work here?” 

He laughed at her, shook his head. “I’m sort of a 
partner. Wife of one of the day men took today to have 
herself a set of twins. The other one’s out sick, so I’ve 
been spelling them. I’m glad they picked today to stay 
out.” 

She grinned at him. “So am I.” 
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“Where and when tonight?” he pressed. 

She pursed her lips, looked at the ceiling. “I don’t 
know the town too well. Why don’t you set the place 
and I’ll meet you. I’ll find it.” 

“How about starting with cocktails and dinner at the 
Roosevelt?” he suggested. “Tomorrow, we can see Jackson 
Square, maybe the Cathedral. How’s that sound?” 

• She pursed her lips, considered. “It’s a date. With one 
provision. I’m like Cinderella. I go home alone.” 

“At midnight?” he grinned. “Maybe that’s when Cinder¬ 
ella’s day ends, but here in New Orleans that’s just when 
it’s starting. I’d like you to see this place in operation.” 

“All right,” she conceded. “I’d like to. But I don’t want 
my friends to know that—” 

He winked. “I’m the soul of discretion.” 

He walked with her to the door, watched her walk out 
into the blinding brilliance of Le Toumeau. She ambled 
down the street, stopping along the way to window shop. 
At the jeweler’s window, she stood next to a thin man 
with a damp slack mouth. 

“I got held up in traffic. Everything okay?” he asked 
without moving his mouth. 

“I think it’s going to be fine,” she told him. “Get back 
to the penthouse, get enough of my clothes to register me 
into the De Soto. I’ve got a date with Diego’s house 
manager for tonight.” 

Willy growled deep in his chest. “What for?” He started 
to turn, stopped at her hissed warning. “What’s this date 
business?” 

“I want to know him well enough to be shown around 
the place. There are four guards on eight-hour shifts, but 
I don’t know where they’re stationed. We’d get cut to pieces 
if we tried to take the place without knowing.” 

Willy was mollified. “Think they keep the collections 
there?” he wanted to know. 

“I know they do. The eight-to-four shift takes the day 
collections with them. Four guns. I guess the four-to- 
twelve handles the evening collections and the early shift 
the gambling stuff.” 

Willy whistled, moved to the other window as an elderly 
man and woman joined them at the window. When they 
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valked on, he got close to the girl again. “Why can t you 
;ome back with me?” 

“I can’t be seen anywhere near you or any of Murpn s 
bovs until this is over.” She pulled a handkerchief from 
her pocketbook, held it to her nose. “Just make sure I m 
registered into the De Soto under my own name. 111 keep 
in touch with Morph and you. I figure three days should be 
long enough to romance this guy into showing me the 
set-up. Then we plant the wallet downtown and start the 

ball rolling.” , , . , , . , 

He was still standing in front of the jeweler s window 
when she circled around him, continued her wmdow 
shopping down the avenue. For the first time in her life 
she was aware of a peculiar conflict within her. 

She walked slowly, trying to reconcile the deep-seated 
hatred she felt for men with the peculiar reaction Jim 
Kanin had stirred in her. She rationalized the emotion by 
trying to convince herself that it was necessary to play a 
game of romance with the man in order to find the means 
of destroying him. 

Yet even as she rationalized, she was aware of a hope 
that it would prove impossible to knock over Diego’s as 
the plan called for. She wondered what would be the 
reaction of Murphy and Brode if she faded to blueprint 
a method. Yet, she knew that she was less anxious oyer 
their reaction to her failure than to the possible reaction 
of the man in the bar in the event of her success. 

She knew it was impossible, yet vaguely she wondered 
if she were falling in love with Jim Kanin. 


THIRTY-TWO 

Proposal 

The next three days passed in a purple haze for Loma 
Andrews. After the first night with Jim, she was no 
longer in doubt that she had fallen in love with the big 
man. She spent half her time plotting means of upsetting 
the plan to knock over the numbers bank for which he 

was responsible. ' , ,. 

The first time he danced with her, she knew by the alien 
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sensation that for the first time in her life she would be 
unable to sacrifice a man for her own profit. She fought 
against the sensation, succeeded only in becoming more 
deeply enmeshed. 

On the third night after she had met Kanin, the tele¬ 
phone rang in her room in the hotel. It was Murphy. 

“What’s going on?” he growled. “Brode’s needling hell 
out of me to get this caper on. What’s holding it up?” 

“I haven’t been able to case the room where the guards 
are stationed,” she evaded. “It takes time, Murph.” 

Time we haven’t got, baby. Our time is running out 
Brode goes back north with a thumbs down and we’re out. 
A new guy takes over from up there and we may find 
some of the boys selling us out.” 

She bit her lip. “I can keep Willy in line. Can’t vou 
handle Pete?” J 

“Sure. While we’re in the saddle. Noboby can talk for 
nobody. Sometimes not even for themselves,” the receiver 
told her. 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” 

“It’s supposed to mean I don’t like all the delay. We’re 
all set with the decoy plans on the downtown spot. We’re 
waiting for you to give us the word.” 

The girl massaged her forehead with the tips of her 
fingers. “Maybe we’d better call it off, Murph. That 
place of Diego’s is a fort.” 

“Call nothing off,” Murphy growled. “You set this 
caper up in the first place. I’m on the hook for it with 
the^ Syndicate and we’re going through with it.” 

• : <Y ,° U never lost a thin S listening to me, Murph,” the 
girl pleaded. “I think it’s a mistake to try for Diego’s.” 

The voice on the other end was hard, cold. “I didn’t 
ask you. I’m through asking you. I’m telling you—we’re 
settmg the decoy tonight with a raid on one of the down¬ 
town drops. The phony plans call for a raid on Hymie 
Lengel’s tomorrow night. That gives you twenty-four hours 
to get cleared away.” 

The receiver banged in her ear, the girl stared at the 
phone for a moment, dropped it on the hook. She walked 
to the window, looked down into Perdido Street, mar¬ 
veled at how well its name described her position. 
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Bv the time she left the window, she had made up her 
mind She was certain now of what she had to do, and 
how she had to do it. Calmly, she walked back to the tele¬ 
phone, picked the receiver off its hook, dialed a number. 
Now that the decision had been made, she felt strangely at 
peace with herself. 

^That night, three of Rivero’s downtown drops were 
raided and smashed. 


Rivero leaned across the bar, studied a map of the city 
unfolded in front of him. He chewed on the end of a 
small brown cigarro, his shoe-button eyes giving no indi¬ 
cation of what he was thinking. 

His index finger pointed to an address and a date, 
“That is Manuel’s place. It was raided three weeks ago.„ 
His finger moved to the penciled date. “That is the date. 
He repeated the process with five other notations, looked 
up. “They are all accurate. This was a record kept by 
somebody who knew all of their moves.” 

“And tonight they’re taking my place, Diego. You got 
to cover me,” Hymie Lengel was big, gross. His jowls 
hung down over his collar, he looked as though he had 
been jammed into the huge armchair in which he sat. 
Damp, dark ringlets tried fertilely to cover the baldspot 
that gleamed pinkly through them. His bps were thick, 

• pouty “I tied up with your outfit because you promised 
protection. I need it now.” 

Rivero ignored the complaint. “You saw these plans 
they made of your place, Hymie. piey accurate. He 
stabbed a finger at a hand-drawn floor plan. A man 
could get in through that door? . 

Lengel nodded, disturbing the rolls of fat imder his 
chin “They do like it says there, I’m ruined. He made 
the supreme effort, leaned forward. “Unless you give me 

enough guards to protect me. 

Rivero pulled the cigarro from between his teeth, 
tapped its coarse ash to the floor. “They’re using ten men 
He pursed his lips. “We could take them with ten, maybe 
fifteen.” He leaned over the map again, hit the bar with 
the heel of his hand. “We let them get in, then we seal 
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them in and cut them down.” He nodded. “IH get vou the 
men, Hymie.” J 

“Where? I only got two guards of my own. Where you 
getting ten, twelve more?” 

“I got eight in my place alone. I’ll get the others. We 
smash that mob now, and we don’t have to worry no 
more.” He reached over the bar, snagged the phone 
dialed a number. “This is Rivero. Jim there?” He made 
an annoyed face. “No, I don’t know where I’U be. Give 
him this message. I want the eight guards—that’s right, 
both shifts, sent out to Hymie Lengel’s place at four.” 
The voice on the other end sputtered frantically. “Don’t 
worry about it. I know where they’re hitting tonight. 
We’ll be waiting for them.” He slammed the receiver 
down. 

Hymie nodded his satisfaction. 


Loma and Jim were chuckling over some private joke 
when they walked into Diego’s that afternoon. Jim per¬ 
mitted himself to be flagged down by the bartender, 
seated Loma at a table, headed for the door behind the 
bar. When he came out, there were strained lines at the 
sides of his mouth, a v-crease between his eyes. 

‘Sorry, baby, but I’ve got to make a call. I’ll be right 
with you. He walked to the phone booth in the foyer of 
me lounge, tried three numbers unsuccessfully. He sat • 
in front of the phone for a few minutes, then shrugged, 
joined her at the table. o& cu > 

Something wrong?” she wanted to know. 

His forehead was ridged, he shrugged. “I don’t know, 
for sure. I just got a message from Rivero that doesn’t 
somid kosher. Now I can’t raise him.” He looked wor¬ 
ried. “I guess he knows what he’s doing.” 

Loma lit a cigarette. “Anything I can help on?” 

He kissed the tips of her fingers, grinned. “I’m afraid 
tins is outside me realm of your experience, baby.” He 
signaled the man behind the bar to bring two drinks 
waited until they were in front of them. “Ever think of 
leavmg South Carolina, Loma?” 
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She sipped her drink, hoped he couldn’t see her hand 
shaking. “Constantly. Why?” 

Kanin took a deep drag on his cigarette, blew it in 
twin streams from his nostrils. “I was talking to my folks 
in Ponce last night. I might go back down there.” He 
tapped a thin collar of ash into a tray. “It’s really beau¬ 
tiful country, Loma. Blue skys, green hills, purple tassels 
in the cane brakes. You’ve never seen it, have you?” 

She shook her head, couldn’t say a word. 

He looked around the cocktail lounge, pursed his lips. 
“I thought this was what I wanted. To be a big operator, 
live an exciting life of sleeping all day, gambling all night. 
When Rivero asked me to join him, I jumped at it.” He 
shrugged. “Now I’m not so sure.” 

“Why?” 

He considered for a moment. “I don’t think a man liv¬ 
ing the kind of life I live has a right to ask a girl to share 
it with him.” 

She dropped her eyes, caught her breath. “Were you 
thinking of doing that?” 

“I am doing it, Loma.” He reached over, covered her 
hand with his. “I’m pretty sick of this town, I’m pretty 
sick of this kind of an operation. I thought we could buy 
a little plantation and—” 

She pulled her hand free. “You don’t know anything 
about me.” 

He shrugged. “I don’t have to. In fact, I don’t want to. 
I’d rather keep on knowing you the way I do in my own 
mind.” 

She caught her lower lip between her teeth, was about 
to answer. The door opened, the four oncoming guards 
walked in. 

“Pardon me,” Jim got up, walked over to them. They 
talked in a low tone, then one went to the stairs. When 
he returned, the four day guards were with him . There 
was a low-voiced conversation, one of the guards shrugged. 
All eight left together. 

Jim walked back to the table, leaned over it, dropped 
his voice. “Will you excuse me, Loma? The guards are 
off, and I’ve got quite a lot of cash out back. I’d like to 
make sure it’s put away. Okay?” 
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The girl nodded. “Go right ahead. Fve got some tele¬ 
phoning I have to do, anyway.” 

He leaned down, brushed his lips against her cheek. 
“I won’t be too long.” 

The girl watched him cross the floor, shoulder the door 
open, disappear through. She fumbled in her bag, brought 
up two nickels, headed for the phone booth. She dialed 
a number, waited. , ^ 

The voice at the other end was tense. “Yeah?” 

“No good, Murph.” 

“What do you mean, no good?” Murph screamed. 
“We’re all set to take them.” 

Loma shrugged. “Suit yourself. They must have 
tumbled. They’ve doubled the guards here. Eight of them 
up behind the peepholes and all carrying tommyguns. 
Something went wrong, I tell you.” 

She dropped the receiver back on its hook, dabbed at 
the thin film of perspiration along her hair line with a 
wisp of linen. 


THIRTY-THREE 

Reception Committee 

Hymie Lengel's roadhouse was on the Country Club 
Road about two miles east of New Orleans in Victoire 
Parish. It was a rambling old Colonial that made little pre¬ 
tense of being any thin g but what it was, operated on an 
understanding with the local sheriff, who had neither the 
facilities nor the inclination to interfere with its opera¬ 
tions. 

Tonight the play was light. Less than a dozen people 
clustered around the roulette table in the game room, the 
slot-machines along the wall were getting little or no 
play. At the long bar, in the lounge, the two bartenders 
were barely outnumbered by the customers. There was an 
air of expectancy hanging over the place. 

Outside, the big doorman lounged against the entrance, 
his chair tilted back, his uniform cap on the back of his 
head. He dropped the chair to all fours as a small coupe 
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pulled up to the entrance, walked down to greet the new¬ 
comers. 

As he reached the driver’s side of the car, a muzzle of 
a .45 stared him in the face. 

“Stay where you are, pal,” a voice from the inside of 
the car told him. “When my friend gets out, you’ll get in 
and take this to the parking lot. Got it?” 

The doorman nodded, waited obediently while a man 
got out of the car on the other side. Then he slid in along¬ 
side the man with the gun. As the coupe pulled away 
toward the parking lot, a large sedan pulled up, disgorged 
four men. 

“Everything set?” the man from the coupe wanted to 
know. 

The newcomer nodded. “Four more are hitting the 
back entrance through the kitchen.” 

The men assigned to cover downstairs ambled into the 
bar, waited for a signal from their leader. They whipped 
out .45s, covered the two bartenders and their customers. 
Simultaneously, five men appeared in the game room, 
herding the kitchen help in front of them. Between the 
eight men, the entire floor was completely covered. No 
one offered any resistance. 

Upstairs, the two men assigned to Hymie Lengel’s office 
were having similar luck. The one guard* staked out in 
front of the office was reading a paper as they crept up 
the stairs. When he saw them, his hand started for his 
holster, froze inches from it. They ordered him to his feet. 

“Turn around and face the wall and you don’t have to 
get hurt,” one of the gunmen snapped. 

His partner crept up behind the guard, reached over 
his shoulder, tugged a .38 from the shoulder holster. He 
walked to the office door, listened for a moment. Then he 
grabbed the knob, turned it, pushed it open and fanned 
the room with his .45. It was empty. He pushed up the 
brim of his hat with the muzzle of his gun, scratched his 
head. 

“No one there,” he turned to his companion, froze, his 
eyes goggling. The .45 fell from his fingers to the rug. 

“What the hell’s the matter with you?” the other gun¬ 
man growled. 
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“Don’t turn around, Ed,” the man at the door told him. 
“There are four of them. All with tommy guns. Right be¬ 
hind you.” 

Ed stiffened, started to turn slowly. 

“Drop the gun,” one of the men behind him ordered 
tersely. 

Suddenly from below there came the bark of a few 
scattered shots, the authoritative chatter of a tommy gun, 
then ominous quiet. 

The guard grinned at the two gunmen. “Guess one of 
your boys had to be convinced.” 

He waved them toward the office with the .45. “Inside. 
I’ve got a friend who wants to ask you jokers some ques¬ 
tions. In fact Rivero has been waiting a long time to meet 
some of you boys.” 


Loma dropped the cab in front of the hotel, started 
across the sidewalk. A figure materialized out of the 
shadows next to the doorway, met her before she reached 
the entrance. 

“Hello, Loma.” It was Pete. 

Loma started, worked at a smile, didn’t quite make it. 
“You shouldn’t be seen talking to me, Pete. It might kick 
over the whole set-up.” 

Pete nodded amiably. “Whatever you say, Loma. Only 
this one wouldn’t wait. Murphy wants to see you. Now.” 

Loma scowled impatiently. “I’ll be over as soon as I 
can. Right now, I’ve got to—” 

“He wants to see you now.” Pete showed her the blade 
of the switch knife hidden by his sleeve. “I got orders to 
bring you now, one way or the other.” 

She stared at the small man’s face, watched for some 
small sign of indecision. There was none. “All right, Pete. 
But # I’m not forgetting this.” 

“You’re not likely to, Loma.” Without taking his eyes 
off the girl, he signaled to a car parked against the curb 
halfway down the street. It pulled up, the rear door swung 
open. Willy was at the wheel. 

The girl got in without a word, settled back against 
the cushions. “What is this, Willy?” 
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Willy wiped his lips with the back of his hand. “Murph 
wants to see you, Pete said.” He looked at Pete. “Ain’t 
that right?” 

Pete nodded. “Yeah, that’s right.” 

Murph was sitting on the couch in the den, glass in 
hand, when they walked in. “Well, well. If it isn’t Loma. 
And here I was worried that you’d walked out on us.” 
He finished his drink, set it down. 

Loma ignored him, walked over to the portable bar, 
spilled some bourbon in a glass, drank it neat. “Now, why 
would I do that, Murph?” Her eyes were wary, the smile 
on her lips patently forced. 

Murph shrugged. “Maybe because you thought the mob 
was finished. Maybe because you’re going to be a nice 
respectable housewife.” 

Willy started to chuckle, broke it off in the middle as 
his eyes shuttled between the two. 

“Maybe because you double-crossed all of us.” Murph 
got up, walked across to where the girl stood. “You know 
what happened out at Hymie’s place?” 

Loma didn’t answer, stared at him. 

“The boys walked into a stakeout. All ten of them! 
You set it up.” His hand sailed through the air, caught 
her on the side of the face, knocked her back into the 
portable bar. He moved in to hit her again. 

“Keep your hands off her, Murph.” Willy stood, gun 
in hand, feet planted apart. “Hit her again and I’ll blast 
you.” 

Murphy turned around, sneered at the little man. “Why? 
So she can marry that bartender down at Rivero’s joint?” 

Willy licked at his lips. “You’re a liar. She wouldn’t 
marry anyone.” He looked to where Loma stood. “Back 
around him, Loma. Don’t get between us. We’re getting 
out.” 

Murphy snorted. “Tell the sucker, Pete.” 

“He’s levelling, Willy. She’s been playing house with 
that glass jockey. She called the job off at his place to¬ 
night, said it was lousy with guards. She’s a liar. They 
were all out at Hymie’s.” 

Willy’s chin shone wetly. “Why would she do that?” His 
eyes fought to disbelieve, lost the decision. “Why?” 
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“She was afraid her man’d get hurt if we hit his place,” 
Pete told him. “She rather have our boys walk into a 
tommy gun stakeout than take a chance on him getting 
hurt.” 

Murph hit where it hurt. “You’re not good enough for 
her, Willy, you couldn’t get near her. But a crummy bar¬ 
tender moves in and plays house. What’s that make you, 
Willy?” 

The slack lips moved, no words came out. A thin 
stream of saliva ran from the comer of his mouth to his 
chin. “You shouldn’t have done that to me, Loma,” he 
said finally. “I always told you I’d go along if you was 
playing with these guys to get something. You shouldn’t 
have fallen for any of them.” The arm with the gun 
dropped. He wiped his chin with his sleeve. “I’ll be see¬ 
ing you.” He turned and walked toward the foyer. 

“You better go with him, Pete. He may need some 
help.” 

“Willy, wait a minute.” Loma tried to slip past 
Murphy, run after them. He caught her by the arm, swung 
her around. “You’re not going any place, sweetheart.” 

He raised his hand, hit her across the face with the flat 
of his palm, knocked her sprawling. She lay there quietly, 
a thin trickle of blood running down her cheek. 

“You and I have some settling up to do. You want to 
run out?” He drew his lips back from his teeth in a grin. 
“You can mn that way,” he waved toward the sundeck, 
“and keep right on going.” 

THIRTY-FOUR 

The Last Laugh 

The girl pulled herself painfully to her feet, dabbed at 
the side of her mouth with the side of her hand, stared 
at the red smear. “I told you once never to lay a hand bn 
me, Murph,” she told him. 

He sneered at her. “You’re finished telling me things, 
baby. When I’m done with you, you won’t even know 
what time it is.” He loosened his belt, pulled it off. “I’m 
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going to fix you so your boy friend wouldn’t even have you 
in the dark.” He twirled the belt over his head, it whistled 
out, bit into the grrl’s skin. 

She clenched her teeth, wouldn’t give him the satisfaction 
of flinching. He raised his hand, lashed at her again. When 
she didn’t break, he walked over to her, caught the front 
of her dress, ripped it down. She tried to struggle out of 
his grip, he brought back his clenched fist, hit her in the 
face, knocked her back over a coffee table. It shattered 
under her weight, went to the floor with her. She lay in 
the wreckage, glared up at him. 

“You’ll never break me, Murph,” she panted. There 
were rapidly rising red welts across her breasts and ribs. 
She licked at her lips, tasted blood, spat it at him. “I’ll 
still be around when Rivero gets around to you. I’ll be 
around to hear you scream.” 

Murph dropped his strap, reached down to grab her by 
the throat. As his fingers dug into her flesh, her hand 
closed over a brandy decanter that had been knocked to 
the floor when the coffee table shattered. She raised the 
decanter, swung it wildly. It caught him on the side of the 
neck. He released his hold on her throat, went to his knees, 
gagging. She swung the decanter again, opened a gash on 
the side of his head as the bottle broke. 

Frantically, she squirmed back out of his reach. When 
he started toward her on hands and knees, the blood 
running down the side of his face, she picked up the re¬ 
mains of the coffee table, smashed it over his hunched 
shoulders. It knocked him to the floor, gave her a moment’s 
respite. She got to her feet, desperately tried to remember 
where there’d be a weapon. She ran to the desk, pulled out 
the drawers in the hope there might be a gun, drew a blank. 
As he struggled to his feet, stood swaying, she backed away 
to the bar. 

It was there, the knife they used to cut lemons. A long- 
bladed, razor-sharp kitchen knife, its blade discolored by 
long use. 

As Murphy stumbled toward her, she grabbed the knife, 
brought it around between them. She held it point up, 
waist high, in the manner of a knife fighter. Her hand was 
steady. 
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“Come on and get it, Murphshe whispered. “You’re 
a real brave guy. Come on and get it.” 

Murph stopped in his tracks. “Put up that knife.” He 
tried to make his voice hard, couldn’t keep out the panic. 
“Put it up.” 

She shook her head, showed her teeth through her 
bloody lips. “Not a chance, Murph. You wanted it so bad 
I’m going to see you get it.” 

He started to back away, she followed him. 

“You won’t be the first, Murph. There was an old sheriff. 
He pushed me around, too. I gave it to him in the belly. 
The way you’re going to get it, Murph.” 

Murphy licked at his lips, stopped back-pedaling. He 
made a sudden, desperate dive for her, his hand going 
for her wrist. He felt the wrist under His hand, then it 
slipped away. 

Lorna was waiting for the lunge with planted feet. As 
his hand went for the knife hand, she brought it up with 
all her strength. It went into the pit of his stomach. 

He stood there swaying for a moment, a look of dis¬ 
belief in his eyes. The knife handle protruded from below 
his ribs like some obscene horn. He looked down at it, 
caught the handle with both hands, tried to pull it loose. 
His knees folded under him , he crashed to the floor face 
first. 

Lorna tottered to the bar, spilled some bourbon into a 
glass, drank it straight. The liquor burned her lips, made 
her cough. She stumbled to the phone, lifted the receiver, 
dialed the number of Diego’s. She could hear it ringing, but 
there was no answer. There would be no answer, she 
realized, if Jim were alone in the bar and busy. She prayed 
that there were enough people in the bar to keep him safe 
until she could warn him. 

She headed for her old closet and some clothes. 


At this hour of the evening, the cocktail lounge at 
Diego’s was almost deserted. Two men sat on stools at 
the bar, watching the good-looking man behind the bar 
mixing drinks. 
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Somewhere close a telephone kept shrilling. The bar¬ 
tender looked over toward the booth, scowled his annoy¬ 
ance, went back to his concoction. Finally, he poured it 
into two glasses, put them on a tray. A waiter picked them 
up, headed for the game room. The couple at one of the 
tables finished their drinks, headed back to the game 
room. 

“Gets pretty quiet out here, at night,” Pete told the 
bartender casually. 

Jim shrugged. “Most of the action is in the game room 
after nine. Some nights we don’t have anybody out here.” 
He picked up a glass, polished it, set it on the backbar. 
“We get our biggest play here around four in the after¬ 
noon.” 

The phone in the lobby started to shrill again. 

The bartender grunted. “I guess I might as well answer 
it. Some drunk, probably. He’ll keep it up until he gets 
an answer.” He dried his hands, walked around the bar, 
headed for the phone booth. 

Willy glared at his back, tugged his gun from his 
waistband, started to follow him. Pete caught his arm, 
shook his head. 

Willy growled deep in his chest, shook the other man’s 
hand off. “I’m getting him right now.” 

Pete nodded. “Sure, but not with that.” He reached 
across the bar, picked up an icepick. “This won’t make 
as much noise.” 

The bartender slid onto the stool in the phone booth, 
lifted the receiver. “Diego’s,” he chanted. 

“Jim, this is Lorna. You’ve got to get out of there right 
now and—” 

Jim grinned. “Hi, baby. I been thinking of you—” He 
broke off as a shadow blocked the doorway to the booth. 
“Look, mister, I’m busy. I—” His eyes fell on the icepick, 
he tried to struggle to his feet. 

Willy pushed him down, raised the icepick, jabbed 
down with it. Jim’s body lurched forward, then slumped 
back onto the stool. 

The receiver of the phone dangled. “Jim! Jim!” a 
metallic voice pleaded. 
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Willy dried his mouth with his sleeve. “You’re not so 
pretty now, sucker.” He shoved the body into the corner 
of the booth, closed the door. 


Willy was sitting on the side of his unmade bed when 
she walked into his room. He had an almost empty fifth 
of bourbon in his hand, his eyes were bleary, his mouth 
slack and wet. He stared at her as she stood in the door¬ 
way. “You shouldn’t have done it to me, Loma. How much 
could I stand? You shoulda come with me.” He tilted the 
bottle over his mouth. 

“Murph’s dead, Willy,” she told him. “I killed him. 
Jim’s dead, too, isn’t he?” 

Willy finished the bottle, threw it on the bed. “Yeah. 
Now there’s just the two of us!” He stood up, swayed. 
“This time, nobody takes you away from me. You belong 
to me.” 

She stepped in, locked the door behind her. “That’s the 
way you want it, isn’t it, Willy? You’ve always wanted 
me.” 

He nodded drunkenly. “And now I’m going to have 
you.” He reached down, fumbled under his pillow, brought 
up a gun. “This time I’m going to take you—for keeps.” 

“Of course you are, Willy,” she told him. She reached 
up, caught the neck of her dress, tore it way. 

His eyes devoured her nakedness. He started toward 
her, she scuttled around him. “Let me do it my way, 
Willy,” she told him. She sank her nails into her side, 
dragged them up across her breast, leaving four red 
trenches. She moaned softly. “You never knew, Willy. I 
like to be hurt, Willy.” She moved toward him. “Hurt me, 
Willy.” 

Willy licked at his lips, stared at her. She caught him by 
the arm. “You want me, don’t you?” her voice was low, 
urgent. “Hit me.” 

He brought back his fist, slammed it against her face, 
she went down on her back. She got to her knees, crawled 
to him. Her eyes were bright, feverish. She caught him 
around the knees. “Hit me again,” she moaned. 
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He sank his fingers into her hair, pulled her to her feet. 
His chin was wet again, his eyes beginning to glaze. He 
lashed out at her face, kept lashing at it until it was a red 
blur. 

The girl fell against him. “Hold me close, Willy.” He 
stood there, arms dangling at his sides, staring at her. The 
gun hung forgotten in his hand. “Kiss me, Willy.” As he 
raised his hand to encircle her, she caught the gun hand, 
her finger closed over his on the trigger. There was a roar. 
The girl staggered back. 

The sound of the shot stunned Willy. He stared down 
at the raw hole in the girl’s abdomen, a hole beginning to 
well with blood. She closed her hands over it for a second, 
the red seeped through her fingers. 

Somewhere close, there was the sound of a siren, reach¬ 
ing for a high note, dying away. Willy turned, stricken, 
stared at the window. 

The girl went to her knees, fell over on her side. “It’s no 
use, Willy, I called them from the lobby.” 

He ran to the door, pulled it open. He could see down 
the stairs to where two uniformed cops were entering the 
lobby from the street. He slammed the door, ran to the 
window. The whole street was rapidly being closed off. 

“Why? Why did you do it, Loma?” 

“I told you I’d kill you if you ever laid a hand on me,” 
she panted. “Jim was part of me, the best part—” She 
watched with glazing eyes as the man darted from window 
to door. “They’ll burn you, Willy.” 

“They can’t prove I did it. They can’t prove it.” 

She tried to laugh, it sounded like a hollow cough. “Your 
gun. These marks on me. They’ll bum you for rape 
murder. Mine!” She tried to sit up, sank back. “They 
would have burned all of us. And I wouldn’t be found 
dead in the chair you sat in!” Her head sank back, her 
eyes glazed. 

She was already beginning to turn cold when the cops 
broke the door in, found Willy cowering in a comer. 


THE END 
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SOME might condemn her as a girl horn to •, 
raise hell. Others would excuse her, arguing 
that she was a victim of circumstances —and 
lecherous men. Either way, one thing is sure. 

Liz Allen definitely was no angel! Those 
lissome charms, that exciting blonde body, 
could explode in a man’s arms —sometimes 
to give unutterable bliss, but as often to 
bestow torments unmatched this side of hell. 

The sinful life of Liz Allen, full 
of tragic overtones, makes a jet- 
propelled story that crashes the 
thrill barrier. It is the harsh saga 
of a girl who hits bottom — and 
bounces even lower. A girl so un¬ 
believably ruthless and brutal, 
and so wantonly beautiful, that 
she will make your flesh crawl 
with horror — and desire! 
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